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NUMBER 10 


A Successful Lamb Barbecue 


On September third, lamb consump- 
tion in Coles County, Lllinois, received 
a stimulus which, I think, will have an 
appreciable effect for several genera- 
It was a stimulus given 
to the class of people who need it most, 
the farmers, for they more than any 
other class in the Middle West have 
dropped out of the habit of eating 


tions to come. 


lamb. 
Mr. Melvin Thomas of Charleston, 
Illinois, the County Agricultural Ad- 


By W. C. Coffey 


Instead of attempting to roast the 
meat in an open trench which, I am 
told, is the regulation method of bar- 
becuing meat, it was turned over to a 
baker who roasted it in a large bread 
oven. This baker confessed: 
cooked everything but lamb so | wish 
you would tell me how.” 
to be sure to get it thoroughly done 
without getting it hard and dry by 
over roasting, and to get a rich brown 
finish to it. 


“T have 


He was told 


The carcasses were mere- 


bakery to the picnic grounds, which, 
plus the required in serving, 
would likely result in reducing the 
meat to a semi-hot state, the very 
worst possible condition for rendering 
lamb palatable. But the baker had an 
idea that worked to perfection. He 
insulated bread baskets with layers of 
thick wrapping paper, and the piping 
hot meat was transferred from oven to 
baskets and rushed without delay to 
the picnic grounds. A corps of experi- 


time 








Imported Hampshire Ewes Sold at the Salt Lake Sale to C. H. Hopkins, Woodland, California, at $345 Each 


viser, and Mr. E. C. Cavins, the leader 
of the Boys’ and Giris’ Lamb Club, ar- 
ranged the details of the barbecue. 
Twenty prime lambs produced by mat- 
ing pure bred Shropshire rams with 
Western ewes were selected. Most of 
these were grown by members of the 
Lamb Club, and they were slaughtered 
by a butcher who was greatly inter- 
ested in the barbecue. I inspected the 
meat before it was roasted, and it was 
very choice in every respect. 





ly quartered, the loins being left on 
the legs and the ribs and stew pieces 
on the shoulders. Even the kidneys 
and kidney fat were not removed. 
Those in charge of the barbecue 
wanted to serve the lamb hot, because 
the farmers and their families brought 
in hampers of cold food, and it was 
thought that the hot lamb would appeal 
to them more than if it were cold: But 
how could it be served hot? It would 
take twenty minutes to get it from the 





enced carvers were on hand to wait on 
the crowd, and families who had 
brought a carving outfit along were 
given an entire quarter to handle as de- 
sired. 

The net result was that the people 
got hot lamb, and the barbecue was a 
complete success. All over the grounds 
one could hear such snatches of con- 
versation as, “Well, Mary, what did 
you think of it?” “Fine, how did you 
like it, Henry?” “Bully, didn’t have 
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to camouflage that stuff by calling it 
Holstein veal, eh.” And another type, 
“Why I didn’t notice any woolly flavor 
about it; lamb like that would go good 
even when a feller isn’t out for a hol- 
iday.” 

After dinner, and while the excel- 
lence of the lamb was still strongly 
impressed on their minds, the people 
were given a demonstration on select- 
ing and preparing lamb for cooking. 
They were permitted to see a carcass 
identical to those used in the barbe- 
cue; they are shown why it was good 
and the four essentials that made it 
good were pointed out as follows: (a) 
it was bred right, (b) it was well 
grown and fattened, (c) it was prop- 
erly slaughtered and left in the cooler 
for four days before roasting, (d) it 
was properly roasted. 

The demonstrator pointed out that 
we cannot expect to get good lamb 
from scrub stock made to live under 
a haphazard system of management. 
Good lamb like good beef comes from 
intelligent and carefully planned 
breeding and management, and the old 
dictum that sheep require no care 
should have been exploded beyond all 
recognition and recovery long ago. It 
makes no difference whether you grow 
your lambs to eat them yourself or 
for someone else to eat you cannot af- 
ford to grow an inferior kind. Right 
now the packer will sell you common 
spring lamb in the carcass for fifteen 
cents a pound, but if you wish choice 
lamb you must pay him 26 cents a 
pound. If you expect to make money 
with lambs you must grow the 26-cent 
kind, and you cannot do it without 
knitting your brows and thinking a 
little to project and to carry into ef- 
fect a successful plan of management. 

The demonstrator also drove home 
the fact that every farmer ought to 
eat some lamb; he told his hearers how 
clean the sheep is and how healthy its 
meat as a food for human beings. He 
told them that no other meat grown 
on the farm, poultry excepted, is as 


easy to slaughter and prepare for the 
table, and that because of its conve- 
nient size the lamb is just the animal 
to prepare for threshing and silo-filling 
And finally he told them that 


crews. 
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the so-called woolly flavor which has 
been such a “bugaboo” against lamb 
with so many people is, almost without 
exception, pure chimera if a well-bred, 
properly finished lamb is slaughtered. 

Mr. Thomas and Mr. Cavins deserve 
hearty congratulations for the success 
with which they staged their lamb 
barbecue. It is safe to predict that 
more lamb will be eaten by Coles 
County farmers, and similar barbecues 
in other counties in the Middle West 
would do much toward dissolving the 
prejudice of our farmers and their 
Wives against lamb. 





BETTER FARM WOOL 


The current farm-press tells of the 
government’s effort to distribute the 
excess wool profits of 1918 to the 
grower of the wool, thus removing the 
cause for innumerable complaints on 
the part of the farmers. From all the 
discussion that has taken place, the in- 
ference might be that the Wool Ad- 
ministration had not done its full duty 
with the flock owner, but this is hard- 
ly true. The reason the situation 
seemed especially clouded was the 
complaints were focused and abuses 
came to light for the first time. What 
conditions were before, we can only 
surmise. That the farmers as a whole 
were pleased with the idea of selling 
their wool on its merit was shown by 
their pooling and consigning their clips 
this year. Ohio wool growers con- 
centrated close to 3,000,000 pounds in 
their warehouse at Columbus; Iowa, 
sent 1,000,000 pounds to the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany at Chicago, and Illinois, 600,000 
to the same company. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana and other farm states, to a 
lesser extent, concentrated their wools 
in county units and sold locally to the 
high bidder. The local pools are pos- 
sibly best from an educational stand- 
point for one year, but as a rule, it is 
more difficult to realize full market 
value for the wool. As with the old 
local auctions in the West, the bids 
are surprisingly close and the wool 
nearly equally divided among the buy- 
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ers when the sales are over. Quite 
often the person or persons responsible 
for the pool have their work for their 
trouble and the buyer is saved 
trouble of collecting the wool. 


the 


But with the large concentrations at 
the wool markets, there is a decided 
advantage from the marketing stand- 
point. The overhead of collecting the 
clips, which in many cases must 
from five to ten cents a pound, is 
greatly reduced and full reigning mar- 
ket prices are possible. 


be 


Selling by grade according to 
shrinkage, character and general merit 
has come to stay and for the first time 
the farmer can get a premium for su- § 
perior wools. We may now logically 
expect an improvement in farm wools, 
which in many sections have been neg- 
lected for mutton qualities. Improve- 
ment in preparation, which has lagged 
here, is likewise made easier of 
complishment. Sisal is still used for 
tying farm wools and _half-pound 
strings have been taken off 
wools this past season. 


ac- 


fleece 


Co-operative marketing of lambs is 
becoming an established custom, too, 
and when this is universal we may 
expect greater improvement in the 
farm lamb crop. The present unsat- 
isfactory conditions are due to mis- 
management more largely than to 
poor breeding, though the latter cause 
functions to some extent. 

As soon as the farmer is sufficiently 
penalized for not castrating his lambs, 
or sufficiently awarded for doing it, 
which amounts to the same thing, this 
problem of bucky lambs will be solved. 
Marketing on merit is the keynote of 
success. 

L. L. HELLER. 





ARIZONA FINE WOOLS 


An Arizona sheepman was recently 
in Utah looking for fine-wooled ewe 
lambs. He stated that his firm ran 
fine-wooled ewes and they had not 
saved a ewe lamb for five years, so 
that they had reached the point where 
they had to buy ewes. The range in 
Arizona was reported ta be in good 
condition, 
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Our Australian Letter 


Since writing, the influenza plague 
has been running riot, seriously dis- 
organizing almost every branch of ac- 
tivity. The writer has had his expe- 
rience of it, which accounts for the ab- 
sence of letters lately. There 
however, indications that the pan- 
demic has reached its zenith and the 
hope is universal that the present im- 
provement will continue. 

The Sydney Sheep Show and Ram 
Sales have come and gone—but they 
were only a mere shadow of what the 
functions are in normal times. 


are, 


By R. H. Harrowell 
success. There was an entire absence 
of the usual consignment of British 
breeds of sheep from New Zealand. 

As far as the show is concerned, the 
Merino classes were almost deserted 
—though a few of the winning sheep 
were worthy of the best competition 
the state could offer. 

As in previous years the unhoused 
classes comprised the bulk of the 
Merino section, which is a healthful 
sign. The day of the housed and pam- 
pered show sheep has gone, and it is 
being found that the purely grass-fed 








sequently the popular section of the 
show. Great interest was taken in the 
competition thus created between 
these two by breeders ,but their noto- 
riety and successes did not make many 
converts to the Vermont strain, among 
the rank and file of Australian wool 
The Widjiewa and Coonong 
were admired as examples of 
what can be done by means of selection, 
but even judges who awarded them 
prizes could not be induced to intro- 
duce that strain into their own flocks. 

This sort of thing went on for some 


growers. 
sheep 














Ram Bought at Salt Lake Sale by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pilot Rock, Oregon, at $900; Sold by Quealy Sheep Co. 


The influenza plague kept a 
number of stud breeders 
show and sales—and_ it 
away thousands of country visitors 
who usually make the ram sales a 
prominent fixture among their affairs. 
On top of this the shipping strike pre- 
vented sheep from other 
States. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Sydney Ram Sales, Tas- 
manian stud sheep and Tasmanian 
stud breeders were absent. 

Under — such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the 
sheep carnival was anything but a 


large 
from the 
scared 





also 


coming 


depressing 





stud sheep are more attractive ex- 
hibits to practical wool growers. 
The Sydney Show of today presents 
a tremendous contrast to the Sydney 
Show of say fifteen years ago, from 
the point of view of excitement and 
interest. 
attempts were being made _ to 
the Vermont sheep—and the two rival 
breeders of that strain, Mr. J. S. Hors- 
fall of Widjiewa, and Sir Samuel Mc- 
Caughey of Coonong, practically filled 
the show pens with their numerous ex- 
hibits. Of course, these all appeared 
in the houséd section, which was con- 


Those were the days when 
boom 


years—until the pendulum suddenly 


swung back—and the Vermont stud 
flocks vanished. Sir Samuel Mc- 
Caughey, who had probably spent 


more than any other man in Vermont 
importations wiped out his whole stud 
flock—and restocked with the grass- 
fed, plain-bodied type of Peppin and 
South Australian strain. He candidly 
admitted the unsuitableness of the Ver- 
mont strain for Australian conditions, 
remarking once to the writer: “When 
I was taking championships at the 
Sydney Show, and scooping the pool 
there, I found myself going back on 
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my stations.” 
mentary on 
sheep if 


This is a strong com- 
the value of showing 
considerations 
are allowed to be overshadowed by 
others. 

Mr. Horsfall died a few years ago— 
and within the last week we hear of 
the death of Sir Samuel McCaughey 
stud 
circles which will be felt by all. 

Coming back to the recent Sydney 
Show, the principal competitors in the 
unhoused classes were Cannonbar Sta- 
tion, Willandra Pastoral Co., and 
Messrs. Read Bros. of Kooragama— 
all New South Wales flocks. Any of 
your readers who have followed the 
Sydney Sheep Show during the last de- 
cade will be struck at the absence of 
the names of familiar stud breeders. 

The grand champion housed ram 
and ewe were shown by Cannonbar 
Station and the grand champion un- 
housed ram and ewe were shown by 
Messrs. John Collins & Sons of South 
Australia. 

The display of British breeds of 
sheep was fair—but much below nor- 
mal. It certainly looks as though the 
British breeds section of the Sydney 
‘Sheep Show will absolutely eclipse the 
Merino section, as the latter receives 
such little support from leading stud 
breeders. 


commercial 


—which leaves a gap in sheep 


The owners of the big stud flocks 
‘ail to see what advantage is to be 
derived from submitting their sheep 
for awards at sheep shows. In the first 
place “doctors differ” and so do 
“sheep” judges,—and one good sheep- 
man’s opinion as to the relative mer- 
its of competitive sheep is not neces- 
sarily the opinion of another equally 
good sheepman. Then again the his- 
tory of the Sydney Show and Ram 
Sales is clear proof that a champion- 
ship ribbon or other high awards never 
exercised any influence over buyers. 
Thus many stud breeders consider 
they have nothing to gain by compet- 
ing at the Sydney Show. 

On the other hand they know that it 
knocks sheep about to exhibit them, 
and if they are any ways attractive 
they get an unmerciful overhauling by 
visitors to the show, many of whom 
are not considerate in handling sheep. 
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A further reason is that the breeders 
naturally feel inclined to show only 
their best stud rams and ewes, and as 
these are required to maintain the 
prestige of the stud in the way of pro- 
ducing progeny,—the showing of them 
often involves too great a risk—often 
the loss of the use of sheep for a whole 
season. 

There is, of course, the public spirit 
point of view of submitting sheep to 
the public for educational purposes. 
jut this object is served by the ram 
sales which immediately follow the 
show and which, in themselves, usually 
comprise one of the greatest exhibi- 
tions of Merino sheep in the world. 

The sales this year were a spiritless 
affair and there is nothing sensational 
to report. The top price was $3,250 


A Sheep Book 


We have 100 copies of Professor 
Coffey’s book, “Productive Sheep 
Husbandry,” that were sent us to 
sell at the Ram Sale. They ar- 
rived too late for that purpose 
but we will mail the book post- 
paid on receipt of the regular 
price, $2.50. Every Western 
sheepman should read this book. 





paid by Cobram Station for a ram 
bred by the Austin Wanganella Com- 
pany, Wanganella. Four stud rams 
bred by Mr. T. Millear of Deniliquin 
Stud Park averaged $525; five stud 
rams from F. S. Falkiner & Sons, Ltd., 
Wanganella Estate, $1,165; from Mr. F. 
B. S. Falkiner’s Haddon Rig Station, 
seven stud rams averaged $1,415; 
from the Canowie Estate, South Aus- 
tralia, six stud rams averaged $1,120. 


These were the principal averages 
for stud rams while flock rams sold up 
to $50—selected flock rams bringing 
up to $100. 

Mr. W. J. McCarthy, the well known 
South African buyer, attended the 
sales, operating on behalf of South 
African sheep farmers—on whose ac- 
count he made several purchases. 
Since the conclusion of the sales it is 
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reported that Mr. McCarthy has pur- 
chased a stud ram from a well known 
flock in Riverina for a high figure on 
behalf of Mr. J. S. Minaar of 
Colony. 


Cape 


A large number of sheep were with- 
drawn from sale on account of 
small attendance of buyers. 

A further influence on the sales was 
the unfavorable weather 
The results of the useful 
ceived in May last have been dis- 
counted to a serious extent by the cold 
westerly winds that have prevailed 
since, and the entire absence of further 
falls. During the last few days light 
rains have fallen, but the benefits 
therefrom are patchy and it requires 
further good falls to remedy the sit- 
uation. 

Although such a small number of 
sheep were sold at auction, it happens 
that the average price was higher than 
during any previous year. For com- 
parison’s sake I give the figures for 
the last decade: 


the 


conditions. 
rains re- 








No. of Amount 
Year sheep sold realized Average 
DOOD seine 6,273 $217,080 $34.60 
1910 .. 7,479 249,955 33.41 
5) 8,461 361,885 42.77 
BOE <cistiowccsteonss 4,659 195,955 42.06 
BOTS: csessscssiocee F600 336,330 35.04 
TOES: ccrsssccreccneee F909 398,450 40.41 
1915 .. ‘ate 218,355 28.06 
1916 .. 8,518 356,210 41.81 
1917 .. 7,398 361,400 52.54 
| Re 7,381 439,300 59.50 
DMS ssvissicseonseors 2,008 138,635 69.04 


Out of a total of 1,195 Merinos sold 
only 215 were stud sheep, and these 
realized an average of $400. The 980 
selected and flock rams averaged $40. 

There was a big drop in the British 
breeds, both in numbers sold and the 
average realized. 4,365 
longwools were sold, averaging $16. 
This year only 813 were sold. The 
average was $11. In 1916 it was $27. 

Last year I reported a falling off in 
the demand for sheep of British breeds 
—and suggested that it might be taken 
as an indication of a tendency to dis- 
card the crossbred in favor of the pure 
Merino. Twenty years ago the sales 


Last year, 


in Sydney comprised 91.67 per cent of 
Merino and 8.33 per cent of crossbred. 
Ten years ago the figures were 95.26 
per cent Merino and 4.74 per 


cent 
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Five years ago the figures 
88.95 
per cent. 


crossbred. 
were: Merino cent, and 
crossbred 11.05 Now the es- 
timated figures are approximately 70 


per 


per cent Merino and 30 per cent cross- 
bred. 

These figures show an increase of 
crossbreeding—but, of course, the re- 
sults of the last two years’ breeding 
have not yet made their appearance, so 
that it 
whether the above percentages will be 
reduced. 


will be interesting to see 


Probably your readers will be in- 


terested to read of some shearing 


tallies, recently put up in western Aus- 
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321 at Alice 
some 


Downs, in 


ago. 
team of twelve shearers earned $4,245, 


who shore 
Queensland years The 
or an average of $352 per man net in 
thirty-eight days, including five days’ 
lost time, 
weather. 


occasioned through wet 


The shearing in western 
Australia will finish in December, and 


start again in February. 





CENTRAL OREGON INCREASES 
HAY ACREAGE 


The hay acreage of the central Ore- 
gon country was increased this year 


by some 25 to 30 per cent, as a result 
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DONATIONS TO LAMB FUND 


Some weeks ago we sent out a let- 
ter to members of the National Wool 
Growers Association asking for a do- 
nation to be used in bringing about an 
increased consumption of lamb. We 
are glad to report that the following 
men have donated the amounts set op- 
posite their names. 

















Lek Oe ae 


het 


ae 








Sold by Bullard Bros. at the Salt Lake Sale to Chas. Kimble, Hanford, California, at $1450 


tralia. Twelve shearers started on a 
mob of 59,606 sheep on April 3, and 
cut out on May 16. The total hours 
worked were 229%. The highest indi- 
vidual tally was cut on April 29, when 
the twelve men shore 2,954 sheep—an 
average of 240 per man,—actual work- 
ing time seven hours. The individual 
tallies for that day were as follows: 
Sawallish 321, Munro 253, Ryan 158, 
Woodall 262, Lehman 236, Brooks 282, 
Brown 246, Mitchell 245, M’Leod 239, 
Slade 233, Saltmarsh 258, Yeing 211. 

This performance of Sawallish 
equals that of the famous Jack Howe, 





of an alfalfa production campaign car- 
ried on by The First National Bank of 
Bend. 

Previous to the campaign, Deschutes 
County had a total alfalfa acreage of 
10,320 acres. The bank brought in and 
distributed 35,000 pounds of alfalfa 
seed which increased the central Ore- 
gon acreage by some 4,000 acres. The 
Deschutes County acreage 
creased by a little over 3,000 acres as 
a result of the campaign. This means 
lots of hay in the years to come and 
better for the 
and the farmer. 


was in- 


stockmen 


R. A. W. 


conditions 














Adams, Arthur, American Fork, Ut..$ 9.00 
Adams-McGill Co., Ine., Ely, Nev... 127.50 
American Hampshire Sheep Assn., 

Detroit, Mich. 25.00 
Anderson, Andrew, Moroni, Utah..... 6.00 
Anderson, Arthur G., Free, Tex 10.00 
Anderson, P. E., Provo, Utah... 5.00 
Armstrong Live Stock Co., Arming- 

ton, Mont. 10.00 
Arnet, Adam, Thatcher, Colo.............. . 10.00 
Atkinson, M. D., Corona, N. M........ . 10.00 
B. & O. Sheep Co., Spokane, Wash... 17.68 
Bacon, F. C., Boise, TQ irrciscnsncsnnciien C680 
Baeth Bros., Baeth, MOmtecscccsssssne 6.50 
Baggs Live Stock Co., Baggs, Wyo..... 20.00 
Ballard Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash..... 10.00 
Barth, A. H., Billings, Mont.................... 5.00 
Baskett Bros. & Lamb, Shoshoni, 

Wyo. -« 16.60 
Beaver Valley Live Stock Co., New- 

castle, Wyo. 13.00 
Bergren, Geo. A., Moorcroft, Wyo..... 3.55 
Bitter Root Stock Farm, Hamilton, 

Wyo. ... 35.00 
Blackford, Price, Wheatland, Calif... 10.00 
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Brock, A. M., Buffalo, Wy Oeecoccrccccscssesseone 
Brooks Co., B. B., Casper, Wy0....... = 
Brown, Walter, Box Elder, Mont........ 
Bryson, E. D., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Buchholtz Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash. 
Bullard, E. A., Woodland, Calif.......... 
Butterfield L. Stock Co., Weiser, Ida. 
Byram, Robert, Ogden, Utah. 
C. Creek L. & L. S. Co., Rock 

Springs, Wyo. 
Campbell, D. W., Flagstaff, Ariz........... 
Campbell-Francis Co., Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Candland, W. D., Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Cant, James, Dayville, O71 e.iecccccccmsos an 
Chesser, D. Roswell, Ni Moceecscccsssce — 
Clarke, J. H., Laytonville, Calif........... 
Clinton, J. E., Boise, [halo ....ccccocssscscee ee 
Coffin & Son, Yakima, Wash..............« 
Coffin Babcock L. & L. S. Co.,, 

Yakima, Wash. 
Cole, S. S., Cuba, N. Y enscciescensiei 
Craner, J. J., Corinne, Utaha............... ae 
Crosby, Jesse, COW] y, Wy Oereeeeseeecscsesssssee 
Cross Mountain Sheep Co., Flagstaff, 

Ariz. .. 
Crow Rock Sheep Co., Crow Rock, 

Mont. .. 
Day, G. B., Bridgeport, Calif. 
Day, Wilford-Parowan, Utabi.nerrrce es 
Deseret Sheep Co., Boise, [dan 
Dobbin, Jay H., Joseph, Ore .ceccccccscecesme 
Dowlin, Chas. M., Forsyth, Mont......... 
Downie, Charles, Sanderson, Texas... 
Downey & Armagost, Lander, Wyo... 
Dufurrena, Martin, Denio, Ore................. 
HBggum Bros., ROSWeI], Ni Moereececcccsssssssseee 
Ellenwood & Ramsay, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Falconer, F. W., Enterprise, Ore........... 
Fall Creek Sheep Co., American 

Falls, Ida. 
Farmer, James, Bliss, [da .ecccsscsssssssssnseeee 
Fackrell, J. L., Woods Cross, Utah...... 
Finch, H. L., Soda Springs, Ida............... 
First Bank of Pilot Rock, Pilot 

Rock, Ore. 
Fleming, J. J., Wendel, Calif... 
Florence L. S. Co., Hagerman, Ida. 
Gantz, L. Li, Casper, Wy Oeecersrrecssensessseenee 
Gates, Hyrum S., Salina, Utah.............. 
Gilpatrick, Geo. A., Hilger, Mont........ 
Gordon Bros., Ten Sleep, Wyrm 
Gottsche, W. H., Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Grande, M. T., Lennep, Mont... 





























Great Western Sugar C.o, Lovell, 
Wyo. .. 
Gregory, M. A., Santa Fe, N. M........... 


Guscetti, W. H., Loyalton, Calif.......... 
Handley Bros., Eureka,’ N@V..cccccssssseeesee 
Hansen, Abe, Richfield, Utah............... 
Hansen, W. S., Collinston, Utah......... 
Hanson, Chas., Butte City, Cailif.......... 
MOOERT Tevet, WCC, TOR scsicinns . 
Harvat Sheep Co., Livingston, Mont. 
Haynes, H., Salt Lake City, Utah........ 
Heavey, J. J., Flournoy, Cailif.........:...... 
Heaton, Jonathan, Richfield, Utah..... 
Henriksen, H. J., Ralph, Mich................. 
Hensen, W. R., Chinook, Mont................ 
Hoffman, Ferd. H., Alzada, Mont........ 


10.00 
6.00 
8.00 

10.00 

60.00 
8.09 

18.00 

14.00 
5.00 
9.00 

15.00 

25.00 


30.92 
40.00 

9.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
60.00 
10.00 

5.00 
12.50 

9.50 
30.00 
12.50 


Hudspeth Sheep Co., Seligman, Ariz. 
Huffman, Guy W., Lewiston, Ida........... 
Hughes, H. J. Tremton, MoO eccccccccssssesssee 
Huning, F. A., Los Lunas, N. M....... 
Hunt, W. E., Maupin, Oe aeccecsssssssssoe 
Imlay, J. W., Hurricane, Utah.............. 
Tauregui, M., Remo, NV ecccccccccccoorssssssssscsesee 
Jensen Bros., Brigham City, Utah..... 
Johanson, Chas., Ephraim, Utah........ 
Johnson, Al, Cowley, Wyo 
Jolley, H., Provo, Utah 
Kellar, J. E., Dillon, Mont... sen 
Keysor, O. S., Keysor, Colo.incececcncsssne 
Kinch, Frank, Grindstone, Mich........... 
Knollin, A. J., Pocatello, Td aecceccsssssseee 
Labrie, Rene, Harlowton, Mont............. 
Laidlaw, James, Boise, Th ar.nccecsecssssssssses 
Laird & Son, E., Dubois, [dares 
Lane, James H., Richfield, Ida.............. 
La Sal Live Stock Co., La Sal, Utah 
Long & Co., J. B., Great Falls, Mont 
Lindsay, Bennett, Heber, Utah............. 
Lyman, B. M., Binder, S. Dorcccseccsseesses is 
McClure, S. W., Salt Lake City, Utah 
McMillan Sheep Co., (Hugh Sproat), 
Boise, Ida. 
Magleby, J. E., Monroe, Utab..nnssn ss 
Mann, A. S., Ukiah, Calif. 
Martinsdale Live Stock Co., Martins- 
dale, Mont. 
Maurer Cattle Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Melton, J. A., RODertS, Lha.esesseneeesee me 
Miller, Jaffa, Roswell, Ni Moccsnccses 
Miller, Prager-Roswell, N. Morcsss — 
Moncreiffe, M., Big Horn, Wy O.eececse 
Moore, G. A., Monticello, Calif. 
Moore, J. C., Mt. Vernon, Ore... 
Moore, Perry J., Two Dot, Mont........ 
Moran, J. M., Starbuck, Wasb........s 
Morgan, Glenn, Menard, Mont...........« 
Morgan, J. O., Blackfoot, Ida....... 
Morris Co., B. Thos., Pocatello, Ida..... 
Mudd, W. E., Ellensburg, Wash........ 
Mumford, J. W., Raymond, Ida............. 
Nebeker, Hyrum, Laketown, Utah... 
Nebeker & Son, J., Laketown, Utah... 
Nevada & California L. & L. S. Co., 
CCMIERTIETR,, COTTE aicsessssicscccsicecicctnennsorntives 
Northwest Sheep Co., North Port- 
land, Ore. 
Novinger & Darrah, Shoshone, Ida..... 
NucKols, M. W., Cody, Wy Oceccessossecsssesesee 
O’Connelley, W. W., Clovis, N. M........ 
O’Connos, Pat, KayCee, Wy0..errccccccsssssees 
Ogalalla Sheep Co., Douglas, Wyo... 
Oliver & Son, J. C., John Day, Ore... 
Orme & Co., J. C., Squirrel, Ida........ 
Orme, S. W., St. Anthony, [da...ecrscsoor 
Otero, E. M., Los Lunas, N. M...ccccene 
Otto & Son, Christian, Clayton, N. M. 
Parks & Co., Wm. P., Rocky Point, 
Wyo. .. 
Petersen, Oscar, Cokeville, Wy0......... 
Piedmont L. & L. S. Co., Piedmont, 
Wyo. .. 
Pollock, T. E., Flagstaff, Ariz... 
Powers, M. I., Flagstaff, Ariz... cscs 
Price, Parley, Blackfoot, Ida................... 







































Pyramid L. & S. Co., Constantia, Cal." 
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10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
25.00 
22.00 
12.50 

8.00 


50.00 


10.50 
35.00 
15.00 

3.25 
15.00 
50.00 
10.00 
12.50 

9.50 
50.00 
22.50 


15.00 
25.00 


6.50 
50.00 
50.00 

7.50 





Quealy Sheep & Live Stock Co., 

Cokeville, Wyo. 
Quigley, R. J., Ringling, Mont.............. 
Ramage, Geo., Lost Cabin, Wyo........... 
Rettic, Wm, Fossil, Oreeecccercecssessesnsseessee 
Rhodes, W. M., Sheridan, Mont.............. 
Rigby Ranch Co., Castle Rock, Utah 
Roberts & Browne, Inc., Chinook, 

Mont. .. 
Rooper, H. C., Antelope, Ore. 
Robertson, Jos. W., Gooding, Ida......... 
Ross, C. F., Mountain Home, Ida......... 
Ross, John H., Livingston, Mont......... mn 
Rothrock Land & Live Stock Co., 

Spokane, Wash. 
Salt Wells L. S. Co., Rock Springs, 

Wyo. .. 
Savage, H. K., Gramite, Colo..ccccccccccersssen 
SOLE, A. H.,, Dell, MOM bissiscsscscsrceessercersiensese 
Seely, John H., Mt. Pleasant, Utah... 
Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda, Mont. 
Sherbino Bros., Girvitr, Texe.ccccccceccssecoones 
Shockley Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash... 
Sibbert, Henry N., Grass Range, 

Mont. ... 
Sieben L. S. Co., Helena, Mont.............. 
Simonsen, Lee, Thermopolis, Wyo..... 
Slater Investment Co., Como, Colo... 
Small, FH. M., Grant, Wy 0.nccccccccccssseenssssssssee 
Smith, Geo. S., Torrington, Wyo........ 
Smith Live Stock Co., J. E., Pilot 

Rock, Ore. 
Smith & Son, W. R., Chicago, IIL... 
Sorenson, Fred, Brigham City, Utah 
South Pass L. & L. S. Co., South 

Pass, Wyo. 
Sponseller, S. A., Heber, ATriZ........... 
Stice Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash......... 
Swain, O. H., Mountain Home, Ida...... 
Taggart, C. W., Deaver, Wy Oererrssorsssss 
Thompson, Jacob, Ephraim, Utah......... 
Thornley, J. A., Kaysville, Utah........ 
Tonks, Geo. M., VictOr, Td ar.ererccciccneeesen 
Tandy, Ray, Fishtail, MoOmt.eeccccccscssee 
Turnbull, James, Carey, [da.......... sin 
Turnbull, T., Mooreville, Ore. 
Twiddle, Sam, Waltman, Wyo............... 
Union Land & Cattle Co., Reno, Nev. 
Utah-Wyoming L. & L. S. Co., Og- 

den, Utah 
Verkamp, John, Flagstaff, Ariz............ eS 
Vesetti, Ole, Malta, Monten cesses —_ 
Von Buddenbrock, Erich, Trinidad, 

Colo. .. 
Warden & Co., L., Yakima, Wash... 
Warner, K. G., Pilot Rock, Ore.............. 
White Bros., Hinsdale, Mont................ 
White, C. D., Beaver City, Utah.......... 
Whitney Estate, The, Rocklin, Calif. 
Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Wiffin Bros., Spearfish, S. Dorrececcmo 
Wilson, Dr. J. M. (Platte Valley 

Sheep Co.), Douglas, Wy ecccccso 
Wood & Son, A. A., Saline, Mich........... 
Wd, Roscoe, Douglas, Wy 0Oeeeeceecseossss 
Wortman Sheep Co., Ersa, Enter- 

prise, Ore. 
Yribarren, Santos, Andrews, Ore........ 
Yaeger, Harlow, Flagstaff, Ariz............ 
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Boston Wool Market 


Recent developments in connection 
with the proposed auction sales. of 
wool in Boston for account of the 
British government have made it al- 
most certain that the wool trade as a 
whole will allign itself with the wool 
growers of the West in opposition to 
the scheme. This matter has just been 
brought to a head through the pres- 
ence in this country of Col. F. Vernon 
Willey, M. P., Controller of Wool 
Supplies for the British government. 
His specific mission in the Boston mar- 
ket was to make the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the proposed auctions, 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


Mills, was chairman, that that gentle- 
man and other members of the com- 
mittee expressed surprise at the 
“lukewarmness,” to use no stronger 
word, of the wool trade of Boston. At 
that time, the committee was informed 
that it was doubtful if the dealers 
could take in so much wool and af- 
ford proper facilities for sampling and 
putting the wool “on show.” 

Since that time there have been 
many rumors as to what was being 
done, but all through there was the 
feeling that the project had been side- 
tracked by the facilities accorded to 


nounced by the British Embassy at 
Washington that authority had been 
given for the shipment to this country, 
to be sold at public auction, of 40,000 
bales of Australian wool, and 10,000 
bales of New Zealand wool. Particu- 
lars were still lacking, the announce- 
ment coming as a surprise to the mem- 
bers of the manufacturers’ committee 
as well as the wool trade. Owing to 
the lack of shipping, and other reasons, 
connected with the fact that the wool 
was in the Antipodes, the sellers in 
London and the selling place in Bos- 
ton, it was supposed that it would only 











Imported Hampshire Sold at Salt Lake Sale to Spencer Ranch Co., Cranmore, California, at $500 


especially to provide for the storage 
and handling of the wools as they ar- 
rive, and the securing of suitable fa- 
cilities for showing the wools prior to 
the bidding. 

It has been made plain already that 
it is entirely a manufacturers’ prop- 
osition, and that dealers have had 
practically nothing to do with the plan 
from the beginning. It will be re- 
membered that when the subject was 
first broached by the committee of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, of which Franklin W. 
Hobbs, president of the 


Arlington 


American buyers to participate in the 
London sales. The series that opened 
September 15 was open to Americans 
as well as other countries, without 
other restriction than the purely per- 
functory matter of procuring a license 
to export wool from England. Good 
authority exists for saying that this 
regulation was not intended to hamper 
prospective buyers in any particular, 
but simply to enable the British au- 
thorities to keep tabs on the volume 
of wool bought by each country. 
Matters rested in this condition un- 


til September 18, when it was an- 





be possible to offer the wool on de- 
scription, and that would mean that it 
would not be available for use in the 
mills until some time next spring. 
Statements made by Colonel Willey 
since his arrival in Boston have dis- 
pelled all the uncertainty. As now 
planned, the initial offering will be 
50,000 bales, as stated above. If the 
first sale is successful, this is to be 
followed by additional shipments and 
sales of about 30,000 bales monthly, 
all offerings to include a fair average 
assortment. Shipping has already been 
arranged for the initial 50,000 bales, 
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five steamers to load in October; the 
wool to arrive in Boston early in De- 
cember. As to prices, the aim of the 
selling brokers will be to maintain the 
reserve limits on a parity with the 
current prices ruling in London. That 
means that importers will not be able 
to go to London and buy wool, and 
owing to favorable rates of exchange, 
land it in this country at lesss than it 
can be bought for at the 
tions. 


3oston auc- 


Col. Willey argues that there can 
be no question of a shortage of wool, 
as the British Government has 2,500,- 
000 bales of Australian and New Zea- 


land wool, in England, afloat or 
awaiting shipment at Colonial ports. 


In addition to this, is the new clip 
just being shorn, which is estimated 
at about 2,500,000 bales, or 5,000,000 
bales that will be available between 
now and the termination of the Impe- 
rial control of Australasion wool, 
June 30, 1920. It being the desire of 
the British Government to liquidate 
its wool holdings as rapidly as pos- 
sible, it is ready to sell its wool in any 
market where its reserve limits can be 
secured. It has not been found to be 
feasible to resume wool auctions in 
Colonial markets before the termina- 
tion of wool control, consequently 
sales are to be inaugurated in Boston, 
Antwerp, and elsewhere abroad, as 
well as in various ports of the United 
Kingdom, not previously considered 
as wool markets. 


The free wool provision of the pres- 
ent United States tariff law makes the 
proposition to hold auction sales in 
Boston an attractive one. Col. Willey 
frankly said that the whole scheme 
primarily pivoted around the free wool 
idea, and secondarily around the sup- 
port given in the matter by the Bos- 
ton wool trade. Upon this point, opin- 
ion is crystalizing rapidly in Boston. 
After hearing Col. Willey, and ascer- 
taining just what he expected and de- 
sired, the Executive Committee of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association call- 
ed a conference of representatives of 
fifteen of the leading wool houses, in- 
cluding practically all that would 
have the necessary facilities for stor- 
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ing, handling and showing the wools, 
and an effort made to ascertain the at- 
titude of the trade. 


With the exception of one house 
that said it could take care of 3000 to 
4000 bales, all agreed that owing to 
their lofts they 
would be unable to provide any room 
for the storage of the incoming wool 
in the month of December. It is un- 
derstood that the American Woolen 
Company has agreed to take care of 
half the initial shipment, provided the 
Boston dealers are unable to handle 
the wool. Just what will be the out- 
come is uncertain as this is written. 


the congestion in 


Everything is smooth and harmoni- 
ous on the surface, but underneath 
feeling is running high. The more 
outspoken say that now is the time for 
the wool trade to take a stand in op- 
position to the whole scheme, believ- 
ing that dealers and growers working 
together may be able to bring such a 
pressure to bear on Congress as will 
force an unwilling Adminstration to 
change its free trade attitude. Wheth- 
er the Philadelphia wool trade will 
split with their associates in Boston, 
and offer Philadelphia as a lamb for 
sacrifice on the altar of British trade 
domination, remains to be seen, though 
at least one of the leading dealers in 
that city has come out for co-opera- 
tion between the two cities in oppo- 
sition to the British auction plan. 

In a recent address, Charles J. 
Webb, of Philadelphia, had consid- 
erable to say regarding the injus- 
tice of the matter to American deal- 
ers. He expressed the opinion that 
the reported sale would hurt the home 
market. He also pointed out that if 
the wool in question cost the ‘English 
Government 40 cents, landed here, and 
they should sell it at 80 cents, they 
would make a profit of 100 per cent in 
American gold, and that it would be 
clear profit, not subject to taxation. 

On the other hand, if American 
dealers had been fortunate enough to 
have owned the wool at a cost of 40 
cents and had sold it at 80 cents, they 
would have been compelled to pay the 
Government 73 per cent of the 100 per 
cent profit as taxes, under our present 
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laws. He suggested this sale would 
place American dealers at a disadvan- 
tage, that it was food for thought, and 
a matter in which co-operation of the 
trade 
protection. 


was necessary for its mutual 

He also stated that he was informed 
that English firms and foreign corpo- 
rations were selling large quantities 
of merchandise in American markets 
and competing with merchants here, 
but paying no taxes to the Govern- 
ment on the profits from these trans- 
actions. “Can we live, if these things 
are true, and what can we ever ac- 
complish, unless we all co-operate?” 
he asked. 

Outside of the above, market devel- 
opments of the month have been ex- 
ceedingly tame and unexciting. Most 
of the time the market has _ been 
quiet, and not at all like the way that 
the new clip wools were moved in 
June, July and the first half of Au- 
gust. Not until the last week in Sep- 
tember was there any rally from the 
dullness, and even then the improve- 
ment was more a matter of sentiment 
rather than increased buying or high- 
er values. 

Early selling of the new clip went 
off well because fine staple 
were urgently needed, and the mills 
were short of the wools necessary to 
cover the order for fine fabrics then 
pouring in on them. As long as there 
was any possibility of getting 
wools, mill buyers were eager and ac- 
tive. It was commonly remarked that 
the trade had never known such a 
busy time between June 1 and Sept. 
1 as this year, nor so large a volume of 
domestic wool actually placed with the 
mills so early in the season. Further 
sales were hoped for in September, 
but in this the trade was disappointed. 

Apparently the present situation 
hinges on the preponderance of me- 
dium and low wools in dealers’ stocks. 
Most of them have sold all the fine 
staple territories, fine delaine fleeces 
and half-blood wools that is considered 
safe at the moment. of them 


wools 


such 


Some 


will have no more of either grade to 
offer, while others may have a little; 
but about every house on the “Street” 
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is loaded to the guards with medium 
wools, three-eighths blood and below. 
Unless a market can be found for thes, 
wools, the season can not be said to 
be a successful one. 

Possibly there are some of the finer 
grades in the consign¢d ‘lots held in 
this market, though it is known that 
a part of such available holdings was 
sold several weeks ago. If any such 
holdings are left, they must come into 
the British 
As it is entirgly prob- 


direct competition with 
auction wools. 
able that a fair amount of crossbreds 
British offer- 
New Zealand 


will be included in the 


ings; indeed, all the 


f 
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washed delaine, 80 to 81 cents for haif- 
blood combing, and 70 to 72 cents for 
fine clothing. 
fleeces are held at 70 to 72 cents for 
three-eigths-blood combing and 65 to 
68 cents for quarter-blood 


unwashed Medium 


combing. 
the 
month of fine unwashed clothing and 


Sales have been made during 
half-blood combing within the above 
range of prices, and possibly a few 
small lots of delaine wool have also 
been sold. 

Dealers are getting to be quite nerv- 
the that 


cighths-blood going 


ous over slow way three- 


wools are off, 


both fleeces and Territories. It is said 
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quarter-blood staple at $1.10 to $1.20. 
Fine and fine medium clothing Terri- 
tory wool is quoted at $1.50 to $1.60 
clean, and twelve-months’ Texas at 
$1.70 to $1.75 for choice and $1.65 to 
$1.70 for average. 

Undeterred by the practical failure 
of the wool auction of last month, the 
Philadelphia Wool Auctions, Inc., 
proposes to hold another auction sale 
of privately-owned wool during the 
last week in October, with offerings 
3,090,000 pounds. At the 
first sale, held Sept. 11, 2C4 lots were 
offered and only thirty-six lots sold, 
or about 17 per cent. Most of the 


of about 
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wh OM 





Top Ewes at Denver Sale Bred by Butterfield Live Stock Company 


wools must be of that character, such 
wools will come into direct competi- 
tion, not only with the privately- 
owned wools held in this market, but 
also with those belonging to the 
United States Government yet to be 
sold. Common business horse sense 
on the part of the authorities seems 
to demand that something be done to 
limit the competition from this direc- 
tion. 

As far as prices are concerned, little 
change has been noted during the past 
month. Best Ohio fleeces are still 
quoted at 83 to 84 cents for fine un- 


that some of the leading houses have 
wools of this grade which they bought 
at the last 
spring, because they were selling so 
much below the finer grades, 
which they have not yet been able to 
move. 

Very few lots of fine staple Terri- 


government auctions 


and 


tory wool are being offered in this 
market. When available such lots 
would bring $1.80 to $1.85 clean for 


choice wools, and $1.70 to $1.7£ for 
average. Half-blood staple is quotable 
at $1.65 to $1.70 clean, three-eighths- 
blood staple at $1.30 to $1.35 and 





above the 
ideas of buyers. Few of the big mills 
took any wool at the sale, the only 
buyers from New England being the 
Centredale Worsted Mills and the 
George H. Gilbert Manufacturing 
Company, these being also the largest 
buyers at the sale. But for the fact 
that one of the houses interested in 
the sale directed the auctioneer to sell 
its wools for what they would bring, 
the result would have been even more 
meagre than they were. 

Altogether, the position of the wool 
market at the end of September is ma- 


wools had reserve limits 
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terially improved over what was re- 
ported a month ago. Not only is the 
demand better, but a more confident 
feeling is everywhere manifest. What- 
ever effect the British offerings may 
eventually have on the local market, at 
the present time it is not in evidence 
here. October promises to be a good 
month in the wool trade, and though 
no particular improvement in values 
has yet been noted, it is believed that 
the downward trend of medium wools 
has been checked, and that higher 
prices would inevitably follow a larger 
movement. 





SWIFT’S LAMB DISPLAY AT 
HOTEL MEN’S CONVENTION 





Swift & Co. featured lamb in their 
recent display at the Hotel Men’s Con- 
vention in the Chicago Coliseum. They 
showed new ways of cutting the car- 
cass to greatest advantage, among 
these being the new shoulder roast 
they are advocating. Cutting accord- 
ing to their instruction results in a 
great reduction of stew meat, which 
must always be rated lower than 
roasts or chops, for the breast with 
the shank is cut deep enough to make 
it a good roasting piece, too. 

Instead of using a cleaver on the 
neck and crushing it, as is commonly 
done, they advocate the use of knife 
and saw, cutting the sections cross- 
wise and making them just as attrac- 
tive and inviting as the chops, even 
though they are used as stew meat. 

L. L. H. 





BIG ARGENTINE PRICES 





Auction sales of rams have recently 
been held in the Argentine and hand- 
some prices have been realized for 
Lincolns. At one sale sixteen Lincoln 
rams sold for an average of $580. At 
another sale ten rams averaged $945; 
at another, an average of $1,385 with 
a top ram at $2,225 was made. An im- 
ported Lincoln ram sold at another 
sale for $5,240 and thirty-one rams av- 
eraged $515. At another sale the top 
price for a Lincoln ram was $6,250, 
while thirty-five rams averaged $795 
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At a sale of Romneys eleven head 
sold at from $130 to $375. 

Most of the best sheep sold in the 
Argentine are imported from England. 
They are sold in full wool and fitted 
to the highest condition. As there is 
intense heat in the Argentine at the 
time these rams are sold, the death 
rate among them is very high. One 
importer is reported to have lost four- 
teen head out of forty-nine landed 
from England. The Argentine buyer 
demands a more highly fitted sheep 
than could be sold anywhere else in 
the world. 





TEXAS CONDITIONS. 





Southwest Texas, as to range condi- 
tions, will go into the winter with her 
Sunday clothes on. Throughout the 
entire southwest, within the past ten 
days, we have had slow, heavy rains 
and at this time, September 22nd, it is 
still raining. I should put an estimate 
of the rainfall in this part of Texas at 
from two and one-half to three inches. 
In several large areas it has amounted 
to as much as six and seven inches. I 
think, therefore, I should be safe in 
making the general average as above 
set Out. Our country, as a whole, is 
lightly stocked. It would be easy to 
find grass and weeds to care for more 
sheep and catle from any drouthy sec- 
tion at reasonable prices. 

Most all spring lambs that were 
sold early for fall delivery have been 
delivered and the mother ewes are in 
fine condition to breed, and a promis- 
ing, heavy lamb crop in the spring 
looks very favorable. The fall shear- 
ing was comparatively light this sea- 
son as most of the sheep pens will 
run for twelve months’ clip in the 
spring. The ram trade was very 
heavy out here this fall, and all breed- 
ers are about supplied. They pur- 
chased the best stuff that the North 
and Northwest produced in the ram 
line, prices ranging from $60 to $500 
per ram. The high grade ewes 
we already had, bred to this kind of 
rams will outline to you what our in- 
crease will be. Our eyes are wide 
open on breeding the best, and within 
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a few years | look for this to be the 
ram distributing center of Texas. 
F. C. BATES, JR., Texas. 





ABUNDANCE OF HAY IN 
CENTRAL OREGON 





As this goes to the press, every in- 
dication points to cheaper hay in the 
central Oregon country. No appreci- 
able amount of hay has changed hands 
between stockmen and farmers. This 
stagnation in the hay market was per- 
haps the result of a deadlock between 
the parties chiefly concerned. The hay 
men hoped that hay would stay in the 
neighborhood of $20 or go 
while the sheepmen and_ cattlemen 
hoped it would go lower. Meanwhile, 
nearly 10,000 cattle moved out of Lake 
County to market and good alfalfa 
crops were obtained in the irrigated 
sections, particularly in the Deschutes 
Valley. 

In all, some 35,000 tons of alfalfa hay 
were put up, and considerable wild and 
grain hay. Unofficial reports received 
from Silver Lake quote $10 per ton. 
Another report from Prineville quotes 
$16 for alfalfa in the stack. A small 
lot at Bend changed hands at $18. All 
of this may result in the death knell 
of $20 hay, which was the bane of the 
stockman’s existence and the cause of 
many a good animal going to the 
block. R. A. W. 


higher, 





BUYING EWE LAMBS 





There is a strong demand in Idaho 
for ewe lambs to winter; with appar- 
ently few available. This demand is 
partially from sheepmen; partially 
from ranchers, who decline to sell 
their hay at the lower price now pre- 
vailing; and partially from the hay 
speculators, who are grabbing at a 
straw to try to stop loss, which is 
staring them in the face. The prices 
being paid are 12 to 13 cents a 
pound for white-face ewe lambs. This 
price is rather out of line with the 
feeder market at Eastern points. How- 
ever, the shippers are taking a chance 
on an advance in the market rather 
than sell at a lower price. E. R. M. 
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SHEPHERDING THE WORLD 


In the little country of Serbia there 
is a quaint village, struggling between 
the ideas of the old world and _ the 
fresh bustle of the new. Long before 
America was discovered, Skolpje was 
an important junction of the routes of 
Europe and the Orient, where the Ma- 
haraja and the Pashas, of the east met 
western traders and bargained for 
their wares. 

Today, it boasts the first Chamber of 
Commerce to be organized in Serbia. 
All the Americans in town are hon- 
For the Amer- 
Red 


have 


orary vice-presidents. 
icans came with the American 
Cross and by their 
saved the population from starvation. 
Therefore they are honored. When the 
Red Cross Skolpje the 
clothing situation was no _ less 


presence 


arrived in 
des- 
The 
invasion of the enemy had resulted in 
the loss of thousands of sheep, fac- 
closed and the need of 
Sheep raising 


perate than the matter of food. 


tories were 
raiment was extreme. 
and the manufacture of woolen goods 
is the largest industry of the Balkans, 
and the returning refugees first turn 
their attention to gathering the stray- 
ing wool-bearers into flocks and put- 
ting them into pastures. 

Their methods are still 
for the Americans have not been in 
the country long enough to inspire the 
peasants with the spirit of the West. 
After the sheep are sheared, the wool 
is brought in large baskets to be 
carded. The carding “machine” con- 
sists of a box, over the top of which 
is stretched a half dozen wires. The 
“operator,” often a child, places the 
raw wool on this queer carder and 
pounds the wires with a wooden mal- 
let. The vibration “flakes” the wool, 
so that it can be spun into yarn. It 
is no uncommon sight to see a woman 
of the Balkans trudging along the 
road to the Red Cross soup kitchen, a 
baby on her back, a distaff under one 
arm, while her brown fingers nimbly 
pull and twist the bunch of wool 
caught at its end. 


primitive, 


But the Red Cross has shepherded 
other flocks besides those of the Bal- 
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kans. Even now, little Johhie Jonoski 
of Warsaw, Poland, is snuggling 
warmly into a sweater that once went 
skating with Johnny 
Louis, U. S. A. Sweaters in Warsaw 
cost about twenty times as much as 
they do in St. Louis, thanks to five 
years of war and_ crippled 
and many thousands of refugees would 
have shivered, half clothed, in their 
patched houses this winter if the Red 
Cross chapters all through the United 
States had not gathered one thousand, 
three hundred tons of miscellaneous 
clothing to be shipped to these people 
struggling back to their 
hungry, in rags, and ill. 


Jones of St. 


industry, 


homeland, 
Five Red 


fiir. 
‘tun. Me we 
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relief supplies sent by the organization 
to this devastated country, the entire 
shipment being valued at $1,000,000. 

A wooden ship of the United States 
Shipping Board fleet, the “Kickapoo,” 
has just completed the first voyage of 
an American merchantman across the 
Black Sea since America’s entrance 
into the war. It brought a cargo of 
American manufactured goods, hoes, 
textiles, hardware and farm tools, for 
barter with the Cossacks of the north- 
ern slopes of the Caucasus. 

These peasants hold large supplies 
of grain, wool and hides, which they 
will not dispose of for the questionable 
currency of the local government. The 


eee ee 





Ten Hours a Day This Little Chap Sits at His Task of Fluffing or Carding Wool With These 


Primitive Tools. 


Before He Got This Job He Was Taken Care of by the 


American Red Cross at its Orphanage in Skolpje. 


Cross units and relief parties are en- 
gaged in the distribution work. 

While it was under German occupa- 
tion, the requisitions of the German 
authorities robbed Poland of 50,000 
tons of cotton goods and waste, 1I,- 
000 tons of wool and woolen goods, 
and 200,000 yards of textile fabrics. In 
the face of these figures, immense 
quantities of relief supplies are needed 
to show results. The territory east of 
the river Bug is the most terribly af- 
flicted by the war in all Poland. In 
August, three freight cars full of 
sweaters made by chapter members of 
the American Red Cross were sent 
thither for distribution. The sweaters 
were a part of the eighth trainload of 





Kickapoo also brought a new Ameri- 
can Red Cross expedition, with a mil- 
lion dollars worth of drugs, serums 
and hospital supplies. This unit will 
take over the supplying of a score of 
hospitals which are trying to cope with 
a variety of epidemic diseases among 
the civilian and military populations. 

All over Russia the American relief 
workers have been busy preparing for 
the rigors of the coming winter, dis- 
tributing food and clothing, much of 
which is made by the refugee women 
themselves, under the direction of, and 
with the material given out by the 
American Red Cross. 

What the Red Cross has meant to 
these countries is voiced in a joint 
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letter from the pupils of one of the 
Archangle schools. 

“King comrades of America,” they 
wrote, “Please take us with you when 
you return to America. We do not 
wish to stay in Russia, after you have 
gone. God give you health and happi- 
ness. May you rest safely in North 
Russia and then safely return home 
and may we go with you. Au Revoir!” 


AMERICAN RED CROSS. 





LAMB AND MUTTON FROM CALI- 
FORNIA AND ARGENTINE 
OFFERED AT BOSTON 

There arrived at the Boston market 
late in August, one car of choice milk 
lambs from California. The shipment 
consisted of 821 carcasses, which av- 
eraged about 38 pounds. The lambs 
were slaughtered in San Francisco and 
forwarded by express. They were 
seven days in transit and arrived in 
splendid condition and had a fresher 
appearance than arrivals by freight on 
the same date from Middle Western 
packing centers. It was the consensus 
of opinion of the trade that the lambs 
were the choicest lot offered on this 
market for some time. Although the 
market was in a demoralized condition, 
they were readily sold at prices rang- 
ing from $25 to $27 per cwt. On the 
same date, there was offered here two 
cars of choice Argentine wether year- 
lings, which averaged about 60 Ibs. per 
carcass. On account of the condition 
of the market, the shipment was of- 
fered at prices ranging from $12 to $14 
per cwt. and was moved in a limited 


way. L. L. H. 





THE SHEEP SHOW AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR 


The Sheep Show at the California 
State Fair was above par in excellence, 
many imported rams and ewes being 
on exhibition. The Spencer Ranch 
Company of Cranmore, California, 
showed the imported Ismay Hamp- 
shire ram, which they purchased re- 
cently at a long figure at the Salt Lake 
sale. This firm also exhibited the im- 
ported Romney rams, also _ recently 
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purchased at that sale, besides a num- 
ber of imported Romney ewes. 

Ellenwood & Ramsay were showing 
imported Corriedales of high merit and 
Bullard Bros. brought out a lot of 
high-class Rambouillets, including the 
famous ram, “Combination,” a mut- 
tony ram with the finest quality of 
fleece. A number of crossbred 
were also on display. 


rams 


The influx of such imported rams 
above mentioned will work wonders 
in improving the sheep stock of the 
state. 


ROBERT F. MILLER. 





SHEEP BURNED 


Several Yakima Valley (Washing- 
ton) sheepmen lost sheep or had flocks 
endangered in the forest fires during 
August, but Dennis E. Queensberry 
and his 16-year-old son, of Zillah, had 
narrow escapes with their lives. They 
were given up for lost, along with 1,- 
500 of their sheep which were burned 
to death in the Clearwater, Idaho, 
forest fire, and were located only after 
a two-day hunt. They saved 2,000 
head from burning, but had to kill 300 
of them, and suffered a total loss of 
$25,000. Fires in the upper Yakima 
Valley were still burning, late in Au- 
gust, and Chief Forester C. F. Allen 
of Portland was on the ground di- 
recting the fight against them. The 
blaze in the Rattlesnake district, 
which caused $10,000 damage, was 
burning out, but more serious ones had 
broken out in the Huckleberry and 
Gold Creek districts. The total loss is 
expected to prove larger than in any 
previous season in the valley. 


G.N. A. 





FROM WASHINGTON 


I am running one of Davis Broth- 
ers’ sheep outfits at Connell, Washing- 
ton. With the exception of George 
Hendricks, we have the only sheep 
ranch in this vicinity. The country 
north and east is devoted to wheat 
raising. 

We have a good winter range. Last 
winter the sheep rustled every day. 
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However, we helped them along with 


a little cottonseed cake and alfalfa 


every morning, according to the 
weather. The results were good, as 


we sheared nearly fourteen pounds per 
head on 5,700 sheep, including year- 
lings, ewes and wethers and docked 
exactly 100 per cent of lambs with 
two-year-old ewes. 

The ewes were half-bloods, _fine- 
wools and Lincolns, and the wethers 
and yearlings were all fine-wools. 

Next winter we expect the sheep to 
winter on the range with the help of 
cottonseed cake. We also have rye 
and wheat hay to feed in case the snow 
covers the feed. Rye and wheat hay 
is not so good as alfalfa to produce 
wool and lambs, but it is the only hay 
we can raise. Alfalfa has to be shipped 
in. 

Our summer range is 200 miles from 
here and last summer the feed dried 
up, so that we had trouble getting 
the sheep to the range. Next year we 
will ship the ewes and lambs to the 
mountain range. 


J. C. SCOTT, Washington. 





CULL SHEEP SELL FOR A SONG 





No explanation of an absurd market 
for cull sheep is forthcoming. Canning 
cows have been bought somewhat 
greedily at $5.50@6 per hundred- 
weight, yet cull sheep have been a 
drug at $2.50@3 per hundredweight all 
summer. A little figuring will dem- 
onstrate that the pelts they carry will 
pay for this stuff. A buyer for one 
of the big canners induced the main 
office to let him buy a lot of these cull 
sheep on the theory that they were 
cheap. When the meat had been 
“boned out” he was told that it cost 
16 cents a pound and was a cent too 
high measured: by beef. Having buy- 
er’s experience he took this with the 
proverbial grain of salt, but the fact 
remains that cull sheep have been and 
are a drug. 


Perhaps an explanation may be 


found in the fact that competition on 
canning cattle is keen while packers 
take practically all the cull sheep. 

J. E. P. 
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CORN OR CAKE 


A correspondent writes: “We can 
get corn laid down here in Central 
Wyoming at about $52 and cottonseed 
cake at around $75. Which is the bet- 
ter feed?” 

With the prices given, we would 
not hesitate a minute to buy corn, in 
fact, we would use corn if cake could 
be laid down at $60 per ton. For 
feeding on the range without alfalfa 
hay, cake is worth a little more than 
corn. In the feedlot on alfalfa hay, 
we would just as soon have corn as 
cottonseed cake and if the feed was to 
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off and sifts out of the bag and is 
lost when fed. With corn, not a 
grain is lost. One serious objection 
to the use of cake is the dire uncer- 
tainty of getting it. Frequently 
when cake is ordered, if the price ad- 
vances the cake is delivered ; 
while if the price declines the grower 
has to take it. 


never 


These unsound busi- 
ness practices that have surrounded 
the purchase of cake have convinced 
may stockmen that they should let it 
alone. 

All 


made 


this year quotations have been 
from time to time on cake and 


when a sheepman would wire in his 
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cake is going to decline in price and 
present, we should buy corn 
of cake. The Food Adminis- 
fixed a price on cottonseed 
cake of $57 f. o. b. mills, and just as 
soon as that fixed price was taken off, 
cake advanced about $25. Stockmen 
have refused to buy at these prices and 
cake has declined about $10 per ton 
in the past three or four weeks. We 
think it will drop to $60, but that is 
opinion. Dozens of 
Idaho sheepmen who have been feed- 
ing cottonseed cake for five or six 
years and have been “stung” time af- 
ter time with their orders, have this 


for the 
instead 
tration 


simply our 











Some Wood Live Stock Hampshires at the Salt Lake Sale 


be a long one, we would rather have 
the corn. While cottonseed cake 
tests very high in protein and from 
the analysis, big results are to be ex- 
pected, yet in actual feeding tests it 
has not given any better results than 
corn or barley. When the feed is to 
be long continued it is not a desirable 
concentrate. Of course, out on the 
range where no other feed can be 
handled, cake is all right, but in the 
same place corn will give almost as 
good results. We suspect that there 
is considerable waste in feeding cake 
on the ground. Even though screened 
nut cake is secured, some of it grinds 


order he would be advised that the 
price had advanced $1.50 to $2.00 per 
ton. At the Salt Lake Ram Sale sev- 
eral orders were given for cake at the 
quoted price, but in every instance, 
the mill or the dealer wired back that 
the price had advanced about $2.00 
The purchase of cottonseed 
cake has been the most unsatisfactory 
procedure that the sheepman has been 
connected with, and so much deviltry 
has been practised upon them by some 
of the people dealing in cottonseed 
cake, that they have decided this year 
to let this feed alone. It is the judg- 
ment of the writer that cottonseed 


per ton. 


year concluded to buy corn. At a 
of stockmen at Shoshone, 
Idaho, some five or six weeks ago, it 
was decided that if the railroads would 
grant a special rate on corn, the 
stockmen represented at the meeting 
order 100 carloads of corn. 
The railroads have granted a rate on 
corn to Idaho and Utah of 35 cents, 
which makes it possible to lay old 
corn down in either of these states at 
about $55 per ton. At present prices 
it would cost about $78 per ton or a 
little more to lay down cottonseed 
‘cake. While the railroads made a re- 
duction in the cake rate, it was very 


meeting 


would 
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small. In the case of cottonseed cake 
the stockmen did not ask for a reduc- 
tion in the rate, for it was thought 
that with the jobbing that was going 
on in the handling of cake the grower 
would not receive the benefit of the 
reduction, so the rate on cake is now 
about 60 cents as against 35 cents on 
corn. This association will not ask 
for a lower rate on cottonseed cake. 
We are very grateful to the railroads 
for having made their reduction in 
the corn rate and if the wool growers 
will just use corn for a while, they 
will find the price of cake tumbling 
pretty fast. 

Some of the cottonseed cake people 
have taken their advertisements out of 
this paper because we are trying to 
force down the prices. That does not 
concern us. When we write for 
the National Wool Grower, we forget 
that it has any advertising pages at 
all. Our interest is the protection of 
the sheepman and if we can put the 
the price of cake down to a decent 
level we will do so if we lose every 
advertiser we have in the paper. Our 
paper is run for the benefit of the 
stockmen. 





SEPTEMBER IN WYOMING 





September was warm and dry over 
most of Wyoming. Some light local 
showers were noted, but little real 
benefit to the range can be recorded. 
Most relief has been secured by ship- 
ments a month earlier than usual. Cat- 
tle and sheep have been traveling to 
market as fast as cars would carry 
them, and refusal or inability to fur- 
nish transportation has been the only 
factor which has prevented even heav- 
ier movements. At that, new re- 
ceipt records have been established at 
Omaha, the principal market for Wy- 
oming. The run is clearly a month 
earlier than normal years, due to 
drouth conditions. Market action as 
depicted by the price list, indicates 
that the big runs are over. Reports 
from various sections of the state sub- 
stantiate this. 

During the heavy slumps about the 
middle of the month, those who were 
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in the crowd were severely punished 
and Eastern feeders profited accord- 
ingly. Omaha, and Denver also, were 
near the dime level that some _ bears 
predicted, but the rebound came quick 
and strong, so that today good feed- 
ing lambs are worth practically 12 
cents at loading point. The big Col- 
lins feeder, W. A. Drake, got busy and 
contracted a lot of stuff in central 
Wyoming at the low point, a dime, 
All reliable sources of information in- 
dicate that northern Colorado and the 
Scotts Bluff country in Nebraska will 
want nearly a million lambs to feed 
this winter, but market followers de- 
clare they will not be available when 
these feeders get ready to put them in 
next month. 

Ewe lambs are supposed to be going 
to market in large numbers, but when 
inquiry is made for real purchasers, 
they have suddenly disappeared. Some 
iots are changing hands for wintering 
purposes, but many are being held by 
growers. Some breeding ewes have 
sold for Texas, from which country 
there seems to be a good demand. 
Some yearling ewes are moving at $12 
per head on the range; choice two’s 
and three’s are quoted at $13, while 
good mouths are obtainable around $9 
to $10. 

Little cotton cake has been bought 
as yet. Some hay with choice pasture 
and feeding grounds has changed 
hands at $20 to $25, but the keen edge 
of the hay market is off and hay grow- 
ers are already revising their price 
ideas, with further reductions probable 
in the near future. Some sections re- 
port hay available now around $16. 
Quite a lot of cattle are moving to 
Southern pastures, while two of the 
largest sheep outfits in the central and 
northern parts of thd state are ship- 
ping this month to New Mexico for 
the winter, and possibly longer if nec- 
essary. R. WOOD. 





FROM NEW MEXICO 





Conditions were never better in this 
part of New Mexico, so far as grass 
and water are concerned, and sheep 
and cattle are all fat. The drouth- 
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stricken districts of the Northwest can 
find all the pasture they will need 
down here, if they can pay the high 
freight rates demanded by the rail- 
roads. I understand that many sheep 
and cattle have been shipped into 
Texas and Arizona, these states hav- 
ing more faovrable rates than New 
Mexico. Owing to the dry weather 
during 1917 and 1918, many cattle and 
sheep were shipped out of this coun- 
try to pastures elsewhere and from 
there to market, thus draining this 
country to some extent. Now we have 
more feed than we have stock to con- 
sume it. I know of 7,000 head of sheep 
coming here from Wyoming to _ be 
pastured this winter and lambed here 
next spring. There is not much doing 
in the sheep business in these parts 


just now. A very few deals are being 


made. Ewe lambs are in good de- 
mand, but there is none to be _ had. 
Miller & Barnett bought from Wors- 
wick & Lucean 4,600 head of ewes at 
$13.50 per head, and T. J. McKnight 
sold 2,500 head at the same _ price. 
These two deals are the only ones of 
importance that I know of. 


PAUL C. WILSON, New Mexico. 





LOWER HAY PRICES 





Since the first oi September hay 
prices in southern Idaho have declined 
at least 30 per cent, and still the sheep- 
men are in no hurry to buy. With the 
splendid prospect on the range, the 
large number of sheep and cattle 
shipped to other states for feeding, and 
the ever-slacking shipping demand for 
hay, the sheep owner can well feel 


independent. In some sections hay is 
being offered at $12 per ton. The 
speculator who bought hay at from 


$16 to $20 is in a quandary—he can 
either lose his deposit or finish paying 
for the hay and gamble on an advance 
in the market. Several of the heavy 
speculators are now out scouring the 
country for lambs to feed, in hope that 
they can break even on the high prices 
paid for hay. As the speculators were 
largely responsible for the advance, 


they will receive scant sympathy, 11 
compelled to take a loss. 


E. R. M. 
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WANTS EWES IN NEW MEXICO 





I am interested in securing, if pos- 
sible, about 2,000 head of ewes upon 
shares. Quite a number of Northern 
sheep are coming into New Mexico. 
Seven thousand head have _ recently 
been taken on shares by Walker Bros. 
I have a large ranch sufficient for 12,- 
000 head, located in Lincoln County, 
which my associates and I offer tor 
sale or lease. I also have another 
ranch near Roswell on which I should 
like to place about 2,000 head of sheep. 
I have plenty of range and water and 
am fully prepared to look after these 
sheep in the best possible manner, if I 
can get them on shares. 

BYRON O. BEALL, Roswell, N. Mex. 





GOOD MUTTON FROM OLD 
MERINO EWES 





The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation’s effort to induce sheepmen to 
fatten their old ewes before sending 
them to market cannot be followed out 
in many instances this year, because of 
the general drouth through the North- 
west, but the plan may be practical an- 
other year. I was recently talking the 
matter over with a Montana sheep- 
man, and he told me the method he 
long followed in disposing of the old 
“biddies” of his Merino flock. 

Early in the fall he would sort out 
the ewes not equal to further produc- 
tion, two or three hundred of them, and 
then divide them into lots of fifty each. 
He built a fence around each alfalfa 
stack far enough away to make room 
for one of these bunches, furnished 
them with water and let them fatten. 
The thinner the ewes, the better the 
mutton after they had put on the fat 
for the “new” meat is more tender 
than that slowly put on. There was 
never much meat over the loins, no 
English chops grew on the Merinos as 
some would have you believe, but the 
legs and shoulders developed into ex- 
cellent meat, when properly handled 
and prepared. It was not suitable for 


roasting, but when put on in water and 
allowed to simmer, then drained and 
placed in clear warm water and boiled 
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until done, then wrapped in a clean 
cloth and placed in a clean place until 
cold as the cook prepared it, it was 
highly relished by the ranch help. 

Neighboring ranchers when visiting 
would never fail to comment upon the 
tastiness of the meat, served with mus- 
tard sauce, and all thought this must 
be some particularly good mutton. 
Three or four sheep were killed each 
week and the ranch was kept supplied 
with meat from this source. 

If you think that it was not an eco- 
nomical as well as an unusual way to 
get a home supply of meat, compare 
the cost of it to bacon at present quota- 
tions. The mutton cost less than half 




















Archie Priors Champion Lincoln, Washington 
State Fair 


as much per pound and was used in- 
definitely without the help tiring of it. 

In parts of South America the sheep 
herders are allowed a sheep per week 
for themselves and their dog. We have 
no instance of such heavy consumption 
in this country. It is a noteworthy 
fact that Europeans prepare mutton of 
indifferent quality in a way to make it 
especially appetizing. If we could im- 
prove the quality of our mutton by 
quickly fattening it, if it were all sold 
as mutton and not substituted as lamb 
and if we would study methods of 
preparation more closely, the chances 
are we would be greater consumers of 
both lamb and mutton, for mutton pre- 
pared as mutton should be, is a good 
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meat, but if sold instead of lamb and 
cooked as lamb is commonly cooked, 
the future sale of both is reduced. 

L. L. A, 





AN INTERESTING LETTER. 





The outlook for the sheep industry 
has improved immensely in this part 
of the country the past week, a down- 
pour of rain around the first soaked 
the ground to a depth of six inches 
or better, and the grass will have a 
start at least before the winter sets in. 

It has been an exceptionally dry 
summer, and in many localities the 
outlook for fall feed never was so dis- 
heartening, but an improvement will 
follow the rains. 

Wool growers have sustained heavy 
losses in the marketing of their lambs, 
due largely to the failure of the rail- 
roads to furnish cars. Many instances 
are recorded of bands being held for 
thirty or forty days on scant pastur- 
age before cars were provided. 

This car shortage is becoming a 
yearly occurrence, and it would seem 
as though the railway officials would 
awaken to the fact, that we raise 
lambs and expect to market them dur- 
ing the months of July, August and 
September, mostly. Our local railroad 
officials have been imminently fair in 
the matter, notifying the shippers 
where at all possible of their inability 
to furnish cars, and advising holding 
the bands back till notified of the ar- 
rival of the cars. The trouble seems to 
have been in the Eastern end—the un- 
willingness of the authorities to send 
the cars back for further loadings 
when the cars had reached the mar- 
kets. 


On top of this shortage of cars the 
serious slump in the lamb and mutton 
market was a hard blow to many 
growers. Most of us who have been 
shipping our own stock to market dur- 
ing the past ten years or so, are agreed 
that there is reason for dissatisfac- 
tion with market conditions. Just 
how to remedy such a state of affairs 
is a ticklish question. However, we are 
practically all agreed that government 
control will not do; we have had 
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enough of that in our waits for cars, 
with the railroads in Uncle Sam’s care, 
and the fizzle with telephone and tele- 
graph operation. 

The packers need regulation, and the 
editor’s suggestion that some form of 
bookkeeping be installed, which would 
give a check of all operations, seems 
well taken. It speaks little for the 
ability of the Federal examiners, if 
they cannot get the goods after all the 
h— they have been raising, and we, 
the producers, are made to pay the 
bill. 

We should be frank in stating that 
every investigation has cost us mil- 
lions of dollars, and so far we have 
been unable to see one dollar’s worth 
of gain to the producer or anyone 
else. 


Unfortunately, we seem to have 
elected men to the different branches 
of Congress, a majority at least, whose 
legislative endeavors seem to be along 
destructive lines, not constructive. We 
in Idaho elected a Republican senator 
last election, and also a Democratic 
senator. We have no doubts under 
what colors the latter is sailing, but 
we are becoming extremely dubious 
that the former camouflaged his party 
affiliations. He may not have been 
asked what party he belonged to. We 
had weightier matters to attend to at 
that time, so he may feel privileged to 
do as he pleases; but, the country 
needs more constructive legislation 
than it is getting, and anything that 
savors of Socialism is not going to go 
down with the men whose interests 
are not all gab. HUGH SPROAT. 





ARIZONA CONDITIONS 





We have had a very good summer 
in Arizona. During the months of 
July and August we had _ eleven 
inches of rain and the feed all over 
the northern part of the state is the 
best we have had for several years; in 
fact, we have not had that much sum- 
mer rain for just thirty-four years. A 
good many of the sheepmen got 
caught shipping sheep to the market 
during the railroad strike and the 
drop in lamb prices, so had to stand 
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some loss. We are getting our sheep 
ready to start for the winter ranges. 
We now have our bucks in our herds 
to commence lambing in February and 
hope to be able to beat our Northern 
brethren to the market, as we Ari- 
zonans know that when they get to 
the market with the coarse-wooled 
lambs, our fine-wooled lambs are 
knocked in the head. Wool this year 
has been selling very well. I got for 
my last spring’s crop sixty and sixty- 
three cents. 
R. E. DAGGS, Arizona. 





IDAHO SHEEPMEN CONTEM- 
PLATE PASTURING SHEEP 
IN NEW MEXICO 





I have just returned from New 
Mexico where I went in connection 
with John and Charles Hamilton of 
Hamilton Brothers, Sugar City, Idaho, 
to look up fall and winter grazing, 
with the idea of shipping the sheep out 
as soon as possible and bringing them 
back next spring in time to go on the 


summer range. 


We found an abundance of grass 
everywhere and very little stock in 
sight to eat it; also plenty of water 
as well as people anxious to have us 
come. The old settlers report that 
range conditions were never better 
and we do not see how they could be. 

In regard to conditions in Idaho, so 
far as I have been able to learn by 
personal observation or otherwise, the 
hay crop, taken as a whole, is fully up 
to normal, It is only short in a few 
localities, and under ordinary condi- 
tions would be sufficient to carry us 
through the winter. The most serious 
condition that confronts us and one 
that we must meet at once, is what 
can we do with our sheep from now 
until feeding time, which usually com- 
mences about Christmas. Our spring 
and fall range is just as we. left 
it when we went on the summer range 
—no rainfall all summer and only 
slight showers this fall that have not 
been sufficient to start the grass for 
fall pastures. The sheep are coming 


from the mountains in good condition 
generally, but those that have come 
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out are falling off in flesh, and as the 
number increases the condition will 
grow worse. The fields have hereto- 
fore taken care of the thin end that 
was sent to market later. Now if we 
bring in all the sheep we have at this 
time, it will not be long until the 
fields will be in the same condition as 
our spring and fall range. Under 
those conditions we would be forced 
to commence feeding early and have 
to feed late. While we are at present 
having some nice soaking rains, they 
are too late to do us much good this 
fall. 

We understand the railroad 
take us down to New Mexico 
back for one and a third rate. We are 
holding a meeting Saturday, October 
4, to determine our final action in 
the matter. It seems to me that the 
best thing for us to do would be to 
ship out. 

JOHN E. PINCOCK, Idaho. 


will 
and 





COLORADO WILL FEED LIGHTLY 





“So far as the Greeley section is 
concerned, northern Colorado will not 
feed to exceed 50 per cent of last year’s 
lamb crop,” said W. E. Miner. “Hay 
is held at $27 per ton, but eventually, 
I believe it will drop to $15. Feed- 
ers around Fort Collins tell me that 
50 per cent of last year’s output will 
be their limit also.” 


Colorado’s feeders have been buying 
freely in Wyoming, recently paying 
$10 per hundredweight weighed up on 
the range. It is probable that when a 
count of noses is possible. Colorado will 
be found to have acquired more than 
50 per cent of last year’s purchases. An 
impression exists that feeders in that 
quarter permitted the psychological 
moment to pass and will find securing 
the usual number difficult, as the Sep- 
tember movement to Omaha 
heavier than expected. Injection of 
Colorado competition firmed up the 
feeder market, causing an advance of 
about $1 per hundredweight on thin 
Western lambs at Chicago and Omaha. 


was 


Colorado is getting some good 
Southern lambs, but the crop in that 
quarter was short. 5. BP. 
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CHEAP LAMBS 


A Western sheep outfit that was in 
the dry section of eastern Idaho not 
long since shipped its lambs to mar- 
In the clean-up many very light 
lambs showed up. In the last ship- 
ment about 300 head were cut out that 


L. 
Ket. 


weighed at Chicago twenty-two 
pounds and sold at five cents per 


pound, bringing gross $1.10 per head. 
After expense of shipping had been 
deducted these lambs netted the owner 
about 50 cents per head. Had any- 
one at home offered $2 for these lambs 
he could not have bought them. We 
rather suspect that many sheep and 
lambs go to market each year that 
could be sold to far better advantage 
at home. 





THE TREND OF THE SHEEP 
INDUSTRY 

The receipts of sheep at 68 markets 
for the first eight months of 1919 as 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Mar- 
kets were 14,240,438 against 11,433,438 
for a similar period of 1918, or an in- 
crease of practically 25 per cent. In 
August alone there was an increase of 
1,088,806. Local slaughter at these 
markets from January 1, 1918 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1919 was 7,420,005 and for a 
similar period of time in 1918, 5,824,318, 
an increase of 27.4 per cent. The per- 
centage increase of slaughter for Au- 
gust alone was in effect 25 per cent. 
From January to August inclusive 2,- 
465,558 feeder sheep went to the coun- 
try this year against 1,734,222 in a like 
period of 1918. Here the increase was 
42 per cent. 

The comparison for August shows in 
total figures being 1,038,736 and 524,829 
respectively. So far this year Omaha 
has sent out 250,000 more feeder sheep 
than a year ago. The following in- 
creases in feeder movements are noted 
at other markets: Ogden 125,000; Chi- 
cago 100,000; Sioux City 70,000; Den- 
ver £0,000; and Kansas City 30,000. In 
August alone Omaha shipped 177,000 
more feeders than during the corres- 
ponding month a year ago. Local 


slaughter increased 400,000 head at 
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Chicago ; 300,000 head at Jersey City; 
150,000 head at Omaha; 150,000 head 
at Kansas City; 90,000 head at E. St. 
Louis; 60,000 head at St. Joseph and 
60,000 head at Sioux City. Other vari- 
ations were inconsequential. 

What portion of the increased re- 
ceipts is due to forced liquidation be- 
cause of the general absence of liquid 
and what amount has been occasioned 
by the increase in sheep population is 
conjectural. One thing is 
there are many more sheep in the farm 
states than there have been for years 
The 
keen demand for breeding ewes that 
has remained steady even when the 
lamb market broke is a sure indication 
of this. La, de os 


certain 


and the number will increase. 





NATIVE LAMBS DEMORALIZE 
MARKET. 


Just why September invariably de- 
moralizes the lamb market all over the 
United States has puzzled market stu- 
dents these many years. It happens 
regularly. This the 
was $3 to $5 per cwt., accompanied by 
a semi-paralysis of the trade. As us- 
ual an abnormal influence was detected 


season decline 


in the Western drouth, which dis- 
lodged Western stock by the train- 
load; but the real cause, the native 


lamb or farm product, is discernible. 
Out of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and other central states 
came a flood of mean little natives that 
had to be sold for what they would 
realize, intrinsic values being ignored 
in an effort to get a clearance. The 
product, congested 
market, sold for a mere song, and since 
the consumption of lamb is _ limited 
much of it spoiled. This annual debacle 
penalizes the grower of good lambs, 
and benefits the commission man and 
the killer. Since the product is in- 
ferior it prejudices consumers against 
famb, and is responsible for much of 
the unpopularity with which that meat 
has to contend. 


thrown onto a 


A Western flockmaster recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that range breed- 
ers would find it profitable to refuse 
to sell breeding stock in the farming 
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area, because much of its progeny was. 
an actual detriment to Western- 
grown meat. A logical improvement 
policy would be the advocacy of fewer 
and better lambs. A majority of those 
who were responsible for this year’s 
crop of natives made a bad job of it, 
even when allowance for a dry season 
is made. Untrimmed, famished, scrub- 
bred stock has filled every market 
from Chicago to Jersey City, and 
while lamb raising may be profitable, 
this trash, which unfortunately com- 
prises the bulk, was probably grown at 
a loss. 
it 46 
sheep 


proposed by friends of the 
industry to attack the evil 
through county advisers, to whom a 
demonstration is to be made when 
they congregate in Chicago during the 
week of the International Show. Un- 
lamb raising can be conducted 
along rational, up-to-date lines, the 
advice to disperse the farm flocks that 
are largely responsible for the de- 
moralization of the lamb market every 
fall will be justified—Breeders’ Ga- 
zette. 


less 





WANT EWE LAMBS 


considerable demand in 
Idaho for crossbred ewe lambs. Prob- 
ably 250,000 of these lambs could be 
sold to Idaho sheepmen if the right 
class of lambs could be found. As 
Idaho is in the fat lamb business, 
nothing but a crossbred ewe is used, 
mated to a Hampshire ram. The ewe 
lamb that is wanted must be sired by 
a Cotswold or Lincoln ram and out of 
a big, fine-wooled ewe. The fact that 
such lambs are thin this year is an ad- 
vantage, for weight is not wanted. A 
ewe lamb weighing 55 to 60 pounds 
will fill the bill. Not many of this 
class of lambs are available. Fine- 
wooled ewes are numerous and cheap, 
but Idaho does not run any fine- 
wooled ewes, as they do not produce 
a heavy enough lamb to meet the 
needs of the breeder who lambs in 
February. Some Idaho sheepmen 
have considered placing orders at 
Omaha and Denver to pick up these 
lambs and ship them back to Idaho. 


There is 


SEPTEMBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN LIVE STOCK RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter, Meteorologist. 

Precipitation came _ in _ sufficient 
amounts to practically all the Western 
ranges, and it came early enough in 
the month as a rule to produce a con- 
siderable growth of grass, thus im- 
proving the fall pastures and the pros- 
pects for winter range grazing, ac- 
cording to reports reaching the West- 
ern offices of the United States 
Weather Bureau. Conditions are still 
far from normal, however, in Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and 
parts of Utah and California, where 
the available feed supply is short, and 
there is much dry ground. Frost came 
to practically all the Middle Western 
and Northern states during the month, 


and more or less snow fell on the 
higher and more northerly ranges; 
this inclemency together with the 


high prices of hay and other feeds, 
and the comparatively poor range feed 
outlook for winter induced an abnor- 
mally heavy movement of live stock to 
markets and to pastures. 
There is considerable optimism, how- 
ever, among stockmen, who feel that 
with the slowly falling feed prices, and 
the improving range outlook, the re- 
maining live stock on hand should be 
wintered in a satisfactory condition, 
unless the winter is unusually severe 
and long. 

Utah—Good came to 
practically all the ranges during the 
month, early enough to be of substan- 
tial benefit generally, though feed 
prospects are still only fair in many 
regions. Frosts came to the upper 
ranges generally, and there was a 
rather heavy movement of live stock 
to market and to fall pastures. 

Nevada—The month was very dry 
and detrimental until the last decade 
when general rains came to refresh 
the pastures and ranges. Alfalfa hay 
crops generally short. Live stock are 
in fairly good condition despite scanty 
feed and water. 

Idaho—Good rains in eastern and 
northern portions first two weeks, and 
more general in last two weeks, put 


foreign 


showers 
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out forest fires generally and benefited 
ranges and pastures greatly. A very 
large sacrifice of live stock has been 
made owing to the poor range outlook 
and the high prices of feed. 

Montana—Rain and snow improved 
fall ranges and winter grazing pros- 
pects and water supply. Alfalfa, tim- 
othy, and blue joint have yielded 
well. Heavy shipments of cattle and 
sheep have been made to better pas- 
tures and to markets. The opinion 
prevails that the remaining stock can 
be wintered nicely if the winter is not 
too severe. 


Wyoming—There was enough pre- 
cipitation early in the month to im- 
prove the pasturage before the frosts 
came in the latter part; however, the 
lower range is generally in only fair 
condition. Heavy movements of cat- 
tle and sheep to markets and to fall 
pastures were made. 


Colorado— Pastures and ranges, also 
live stock, generally good, though 
feed is less plentiful in the southern 
counties. Grand Junction—Higher 
ranges very good, also stock thereon. 
Stock being brought down from higher 
ranges account stormy cold weather. 
Middle and lower ranges short, and 
considerable feeding expected this 
Hay prices very high, but 
stock shipments deterred by car short- 
Much cotton seed cake and vel- 
vet beans being shipped in for feed. 


winter. 


age. 


Western Texas—Copious rains came 


at timely intervals, improving fall 
feeding conditions, and greatly im- 


roving the winter feed and water 
> 
prospects. 


New Mexico—Heavy rains in south 
and southeast were of much benefit; 
ranges are excellent and live stock 
fine. Roswell—Live stock and ranges 
fair to good and improving. Ranges 
were poor and dry first half of month, 
but from five to seven inches of rain 
fell in the latter half insuring winter 
pasturage ; grass will continue to grow 
nearly a month yet. 

Arizona—There had been some de- 
terioration reported but ample rains 
came at good 
ranges to good 


intervals 
condition 


restoring 


generally. 
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Water is abundant. 


Market roundups 
continue. 


California—Stock were leaving the 
summer ranges in excellent condition 
all month. Water scarcity more than 
feed shortage hastened this migration, 
and some stock coming out of the 
mountains toward the close were los- 
ing in weight. Most live stock, how- 
ever, is in good condition. Ranges de- 
teriorated during the month because 
of moisture shortage, excepting only 
in the northern half of the state dur- 
ing the first half of the month. Valley 
pastures are very dry, and some are 
bare. Showers late in the month will 
doubtless prove beneficial. 

Walla Walla—Good rains fell i 
first half of September; 
were extinguished and 2 
freshed. It has been dry since the 
twelfth and there is little green feed 
available. Stock generally, 
are reported to be in 


a) 
m 
n 
ct 


LO! 


however, 


good condition. 





COYOTES NUMEROUS IN 
CENTRAL OREGON 


© cok. 
mal hunters have done very efficient 
work in the central Oregon territory, 
very nearly cleaning out the coyotes 
in some sections, a great many have 
again drifted in on our sheep ranges. 


Although the Federal predatory ani 


The government trapper o 
desert between Bend and Fort Rock, 
has caught on an average of 


one coy- 
ote a day during the month of Sep- 
tember. This was in a territory where 
trapping was exceedingly poor until 


this year. Another sheepman coming 
into Bend during the last 
September, saw fifteen coyotes in one 
bunch between Bend and Powell 
Butte, which is the most that has ever 
been reported in one band in 
Oregon for a number of years. 


week in 


1 
central 


There must be no letting-up in the 
campaign against coyotes and with the 
active co-operation of the Biological 
Survey, and an adequate force of F 
eral hunters, coupled with the bounty 
system, they should be held under 
control in the central Oregon cot 

R. A. W 
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CAPITAL & SURPLUS 


$2,000,000 


RESOURCES OVER 


$25,000,000 











The Live Stock 


Exchange National 


Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Live Stock Financing---General Banking 


Special Facilities For Serving 
Stockmen of the Northwest 


Write Us Your Requirements Mentioning the Name of 
Your Home Banker. 










































































Cattle and Sheep Men 


OF THE NORTHWEST 


seeking a permanent and depend- 
able connection insuring 


PROMPT AND ADEQUATE FACILITIES 


for financing their operations, 
write at once to the 


Boise Live Stock 
Loan Company 


OF CHICAGO 
Union Stock Yards 


Exchange Building 


R. F. Bicknell, Chairman of Board 
S. T. Kiddoo, President 
J. L. Driscoll, Vice President 
C. T. Coyne, Vice President 
M. D. Goldberg, Secy. and Treas. 


30ise Office: C. T. Coyne, Resident 
Representative, Overland National Bank Bldg. 


UNIFORM RATES 


Earnest co-operation and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the conditions and require- 
ments of this important industry. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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Your Feeding 
Problems 


The great problem today is the rising cost 
of doing business, and the problem is just as 
vital to the teeder as it is to the manufacturer 
and the merchant. 


This condition naturally creates a big de- 
The cattleman 
wants a feed that reduces the cost of produc- 


mand for an economical feed. 


ing beef, the sheepman the cost of producing 
wool and mutton, the dairyman the cost of 
producing milk, and so on down the line. 

Buying the right feed at the right time, at 
the right price and being assured of definite 
delivery, are important items with the man 
buying feeds. 

We are prepared to supply Feed Wheat, 
Barley, Rolled Barley, Corn, Cracked Corn, 
Oats, Rolled Oats, Linseed Meal, and other 
feeds, grains and produce. 


Get our quotations first. 


Call, Write, Wire or Phone 


Merrill-Keyser Company 


Merchandise Brokers and Wholesale Grain Dealers 


328 W. 2nd South St. ‘Sait Lake City, Utah 
Phone Was. 3663-3639 
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Service 
Satisfactory Sales 


Prompt Remittance 
of Proceeds 


il Reliable Market 


Information 
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This You Will Get 
When Shipping to 


Harry B. Black 


| Sheep Commission 
Company 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 








We Sell ONLY Sheep-Lambs and Goats 
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Crossbred 


Rams 


We have for 
sale 500 head 
of choice Lin- 
coln-Rambou- 
illet Crossbred 
Yearling Rams. 
These are from 
pure bred sires 
and dams and 
are large and 
well grown. 
We are pricing 
them right. 


Cunningham Sheep 
& Land Co. 


PILOT ROCK OREGON 























MONTANA 
Rambouillets 
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Near Deer Lodge, Montana, we have for many 
years been breeding purebred and registered Ram- 
bouillets and in the last ten years have sold more 
Rambouillet rams in Montana than any ten Ram- 
bouillet breeders. Our rams are exceptionally large 
and heavy-wooled. In 1918 our Rambouillet wool 
was appraised by the government at 64 cents, which 
is 14 cents higher than the wool from many other 
stud Rambouillet flocks. We invite you to see our 
flock. 





For this fall we offer 1,200 Purebred 
Yearling Rambouillet Rams. 
Also 1,000 Breeding Ewes. 





Williams & Pauly 


DEER LODGE, MONT. 
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Fairfield Stock Farm 


ILDERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 














Highest Priced Romney Ram at Sait Lake Ram Sale. 
Soild by J. H. Patrick & Son for $550. 


OUR OFFERING 


ROMNEYS LINCOLNS 


50 Imported Romney Yearling Ewes 2 Imported Lincoin Stud Rams 
10 Imported Romney Yearling Rams 5 Imported Lincoln Yearling Stud Ewes 
25 Imported Lincoln 3-year-old Ewes 
30 Lincoln Ewe Lambs 20 Lincoin Ram Lambs 


Our Lincoins are the best in America, and if you want the best write us for 
prices. Our ten head of Lincoln Stud Rams entered at Salt Lake averaged 
$240 each; while our six Romney Stud Rams made an average of $375 each. 


J.H. PATRICK & SO? 


Breeders of Lincoln and Romney Sheep 
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THE WOOL SITUATION 





Under date of June 30, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that we had on hand in _ the 
United States 674,000,000 pounds of 
wool. At that date all of the 1919 
clip could not have been in the mar- 
ket, and it is, therefore, fair to assume 
that at least 50,000,000 pounds of this 
year’s clip was not included in the 
government’s figures. Adding this 
amount, we had about 725,000,000 
pounds of wool on hand July l. The 
limit of capacity of American wool 
manufacturing plants under present 
conditions is somewhere between fifty 
and fifty-five million pounds of wool a 
month, so that the wool on hand July 
1 was adequate to meet all the needs 
of the American mills for about four- 
teen months, even if not a single 
pound were imported or grown dur- 
ing that time. 

Of course, the war ended with a 
large stock of wool on hand in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, which was 
owned by Great Britain. American 
manufacturers of wool have looked 
upon this British surplus with envious 
eyes since they have known of its ex- 
istence, and by every hook and crook, 
they have attempted to bring about 
the importation of this Australian 
wool into the United States in order 
that they might break the market for 
American wool and at the same time 
charge exorbitant and_ profiteering 
Prices for the cloth that they make. 
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Not satisfied with the enormous stock 
of wool in this country, these manu- 
facturers have beat a trail from Bos- 
ton to Washington in an effort to se- 
cure the co-operation of our govern- 
ment in bringing about the importa- 
tion of this Australian wool to the 
United States. Naturally, they have 
been to the President and no doubt 
misrepresented to him the actual state 
of affairs, for it is reported that the 
President has urged the importation 
of this Australian wool. However, 
these wool manufacturers have made 
an arrangement with the British gov- 
ernment by which it is proposed to 
open auctions in Boston late in No- 
vember, at which the British govern- 
ment will sell a portion of its surplus 
Australian wools, and that beginning 
with December about 10,000,000 
pounds of this surplus wool will be 
sold in Boston at auction each month, 
the idea being to break the American 
market. Of course, it requires space 
for storage of this amount of wool 
and the British government was un- 
able to get storage space from Bos- 
ton wool dealers, the wool dealers tak- 
ing the position that there is no need 
for this wool in this country. How- 
ever, Wm. M. Wood of the American 
Woolen Company, has now come to 
the rescue of the British government 
in its effort to destroy wool growing 
in this country, and has assured the 
foreign government storage for 10,- 
000,000 pounds of this Australian wool, 
pending the date on which it would be 
sold. Of course, this is just what one 
would expect of the American Woolen 
Company when he reads the financial 
gyrations that obtained in the financ- 
ing of that organization. 


A representative of the National 
Wool 
cently visited Washington and advised 
the various departments, senators and 
congressmen the truth about our wool 
situation, and while there 
now seem to be any 


Growers Association has re- 


does 
legal way by 
which the importation of wool can be 
prevented, yet we believe that if a 
strong enough protest is urged against 
it, the State Department would 
these importations did not come about. 


not 


see 
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We suggest, therefore, that wool 
growers write to their senators and 
congressmen asking them to present 
this matter to the State Department in 
such a way as to prevent Great Britain 
dumping this surplus wool in the 
United States. Of course, if this can- 
not be done, and the manufacturers 
are actually sincere in their desire to 
reduce the price of cloth to the people, 
as they represented to the President, 
that could best be brought about by 
removing all duty from manufac- 
tures of woolen goods. 





THE CORN CROP 





A trip through the cornbelt reveals 
the wonder of corn growing in all its 
glory. From the Nebraska line east 
to Philadelphia, the corn seems to 
have made a special effort to contrib- 
ute to the well-being of the world by 
producing an enormous tonnage. We 
do not believe the nation ever had 
such a high yield per acre as this year 
and seldom has the acreage been 
larger. 

Old corn is selling on the board at 
around $1.40 and December is quoted 
at $1.22 per bushel. This makes the 
old corn $2.50 per hundred pounds and 
December corn about $2.18 per hun- 
dred. Around the stockyards in Chi- 
cago, the general belief is that corn 
will drop to $1 per bushel, if it does 
not go lower. One dollar per bushel 
is about $1.80 per hundred, at which 
price all could afford to feed it. 





IMPORTING WOOL 





Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

We are advised that your depart- 
ment has arranged with Great Britain 
for establishment wool auctions in 
Boston beginning November for the 
purpose of unloading surplus British 
wools on American market. On June 
30, Department Agriculture reports 
show that we had on hand sufficient 
wool to meet all our needs for four- 
teen months without producing or im- 
porting a single pound. During the 
war American wool growers co-oper- 
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ated with this government to fullest 
extent and allowed the government to 
take over the domestic clip and pay 
us 15 per cent less for it than it was 
then worth on the market. It now 
seems that American wool growers 
are to be repaid by allowing foreign 
countries to dump their surplus wool 
in the United States. In the name of 
half million American wool growers, 
we respectfully ask your department 
to advise Great Britain that the un- 
loading of this surplus wool in the 
United States would be disastrous to 
interests of American stockmen and if 
she persists in the sale of this wool 
here, legislation will be enacted to 
prevent the dumping of this surplus in 
this country. 


NATL. WOOL GROWERS ASSO. 


THE SUPPLY OF RAMS 


Nineteen-nineteen will go down as 
an unsatisfactory year for most ram 
breeders. With the exception of the 
early sales of Rambouillets, most 
rams have sold at prices below the 
cost of production, which cost is ad- 
mittedly very high. The public sales 
of rams may all be classed as failures 
this year, except the Salt Lake Sale, 
and even it was far less successful than 
has usually been the rule. 

These low prices for rams are due 
to two causes—the unfavorable sea- 
son and an over-supply of rams. About 
three years ago many sheepmen con- 
ceived the idea that there was big 
profit in raising rams and they pro- 
ceeded to engage in the business. Then 
the high prices of the last two years 
stimulated the established ram breed- 
ers to increase production and to re- 
tain for a ram every buck lamb 
dropped, regardless of quality. -The 
result is a surfeit of rams of all breeds 
with the outlook for a larger supply 
next year. Rambouillets have been in 
big demand for three years with the 
prospects for a good demand next 
year. The reasons for this demand 
have been high wool prices. and the 
fact that range ewes were becoming 
too coarse. This fine-wool demand 
left the Lincoln and Cotswold breed- 
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ers without a market and many of 
them have had to sell really good 
rams through the stockyard route at 
an actual loss in money of $25 to $30 
per head. Just as soon as the country 
becomes filled with fine-wooled ewes, 
then the demand will swing back to 
coarse-wooled rams, leaving the other 
fellow to hold the sack for a few 
years. At least, we think this is what 
will happen if history repeats, and we 
think it does. 

However, what we want to do is 
to advise ram breeders to proceed with 
caution. This glamour about pure bred 
sheep is very lovely, so long as it’s 
profitable and it is profitable so long 
as the demand exceeds the supply— 
after that it is a millionaire’s game. 
The outlook for coarse-wooled rams 
this year and next is very poor. Cots- 
wold and Lincoln breeders should, 
therefore, go through their ram lambs 
and ship 50 per cent of the tail end to 
market, and there will not be much 
use of carrying over very many year- 
lings. The coarse wools will come 
back, but not this year or next. 

The writer thinks that the Ram- 
bouillet represents the world’s great- 
est established breed of sheep, but is 
not going to let this fact delude him 
into the belief that the demand for 
Rambouillets that existed last year 
and this, is going to continue indefi- 
nitely. Do not forget that history re- 
peats. So if you cut down your breed- 
ing ewes this fall and cull your ram 
lambs a little more closely than usual, 
you will be making a nest for the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 





PAY THE TEACHERS 





The unrest exhibited by a large part 
of the people of these United States 
at this time should call the attention 
of the more law abiding, conservative 
citizens to the need of teaching the 
gospel of Americanism and law ob- 
servance to every boy and girl in 
every school in the nation. In this re- 
gard we have been very negligent. 
Our schools have taught a little 
American history, but nowhere in the 
curriculum have we attempted to in- 
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still into the minds of students the 
necessity of law observance and the 
importance of maintaining our form of 
government. We recall two or three 
organizations that are undertaking to 
Americanize foreigners, but not a 
single one for the purpose of making 
good citizens out of Americans. The 
latter work can be done by the school 
teachers of the country better than by 
anyone else, and we are thankful that 
the great mass of our teachers are 
patriots. However, it must be ac- 
knowledged that many of our college 
professors are socialists and here and 
there a teacher in the common schools 
is a Bolshevik. This is hardly to be 
wondered at, when we look at the 
meagre salaries our teachers receive. 
As a rule their wage is less than that 
of a poor sheep herder, and the yearly 
income of many of our best teachers 
is hardly more than sufficient to keep 
body and mind together. In some 
places our teachers are attempting to 
form unions and later to affiliate with 
the great body of labor unions. This 
must never come about unless we are 
ready to abandon our form of govern- 
ment. The best way to defeat this 
move is to materially increase the pay 
of our teachers. If we had our way 
about it, we should give every grade 
and high school teacher in the land a 
flat increase in salary of $1 per day. 
The business men of the country could 
well afford to pay the increased taxes 
that might result on account of the 
greater security it would give to their 
property. 





THE TRACTOR PLAGUE 





We rather suspect that one of the 
heavy tolls on American farmers is 
the tremendous outlay for machinery 
that he does not need, and some of 
which is actually detrimental to his 
farm operations. As one passes along 
the road and observes the great num- 
ber of idle or abandoned farm tractors, 
each of which cost from $1,500 to 
$3,000, he begins to wonder why the 
farmers bought tractors anyhow. It is 
our observation that about three out 
of every five tractors sold have either 
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bee: abandoned or are a burden to 
farm operations. We believe there is 
a place for the tractor and that some 
farmers should have tractors, but the 
average farmer has no more use for 
one in its present stage of development 
than he has for an aeroplane. 

That our farmers are squandering 
millions of dollars on tractors is ap- 
parent and we blame the agricultural 
press for this robbery. The average 
farm paper in this country is run for 
its advertisers, and whatever will get 
the most money out of the advertising 
columns is put into the reading pages 
for the farmer to absorb. While we 
have a few high-class agricultural 
papers, this cannot be said of the ma- 
jority of our farm papers. We have 
often wondered why our Department 
of Agriculture did not expose the ad- 
vertising frauds practiced by the farm 
papers. 





THE NEXT LAMB CROP 


Unfortunately a short range at 
breeding time always means a short 
lamb crop the following spring. As 
the range in many places is now in bad 
condition it will take unusual care of 
the flock while the rams are in to in- 
sure even a fair lamb crop next year. 
The ewe has far more influence over 
the number of lambs to be dropped 
than has the ram. Ewes that are thin 
do not get with lamb readily and thin 
ewes at breeding time mean few twins 
at lambing time. The ideal condition 
for breeding is to have the ewe putting 
on fat when she is mated to the rams. 
Under such circumstances not only 
does the ewe get with lamb at the 
first service, but a large number of 
twins result. The large lamb crops of 
Idaho and Washington are due to pas- 
turing the ewes on alfalfa at breeding 
time. Under these conditions a mark- 
ing of over 100 per cent is not un- 
usual. Those states could not afford 
the heavy expense of winter lambing 
were it not for the big percentage of 
lambs saved. Probably the range 
country, one year with another, does 
not average over a 70 per cent lamb 
crop. That percentage could be ma- 
terially increased were it practicable 
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to feed the ewes for thirty days at 
breeding time. 

This year with a short range wher- 
ever it is possible, alfalfa or stubble 
pasture should be secured while the 
rams are in. We appreciate that in 
many sections this is impracticable, 
but we want to impress on growers 
the thought that wherever it is pos- 
sible, the results will justify the ex- 
pense. 

It is not necessary to call attention 
to the necessity of feeding the rams 
on this short range—that will be done 
anyhow. 








EWES TO WASHINGTON 


A sheepman at Mabton, Washing- 
ton, shipped 3,000 crossbred ewes to 
one of the feed yards near Chicago 
intending to sell them on the market. 
The price of ewes was very low and 
after keeping them on the pasture near 
the feeding station for three weeks, 
the owner decided to ship them back 
to Washington as he felt they would 
bring more money there. He re- 
turned them to Washington and the 
total expense on them was around 


$15,000, or about $5 per head. 





ENTRIES CLOSED 


The International Live Stock Exhi- 
bition will be held in Chicago this 
year, November 29 to December 6. 
We understand that several Western 
sheepmen intend entering sheep at 
the coming show. For their informa- 
tion we desire to announce that all 
entries for the International close 
November 1. 





FORAGE EXPERIMENTS 


In November, 1916, an area of five 
acres was fenced on burned-over land 
Crater National Forest in 

Oregon. The following 
spring, fifty-four quadrates were es- 
tablished so as to secure an 


in the 
southern 


annual 
count of the various herbaceous and 
shrubby plants. In May, 1917, there 
was an average of 39 native grasses 
per quadrate; in 1918, 494, and in 1919, 
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7,548. This represented an increase in 
1918 of nearly 1200 per cent over 1917, 
and in 1919 of nearly 1500 per cent 
over 1918. In other words on _ the 
same area where there were thirty- 
nine plants in 1917, there were 494 in 
1918 and 7,548 in 1919. Weeds show a 
much less variation. In 1917 there 
were 2,531; in 1918, 2,554, and in 1919, 
3,285. Of shrubs, there were thirty- 
four in 1917; thirty-six in 1918, and 
fifty-one in 1919. 


An analysis of these numbers indi- 
that the completely protected 
burned-over brush type enclosed on 
the Crater Forest is largely becoming 
primarily for the time being at least, 
a grass type, that the weeds are re- 
maining practically stationary, and 
that the shrubs are gaining materially. 
These figures are unusually instruc- 
tive since the stockmen in that vicinity 
and in other portions of southern Ore- 
gon insist that the brush type never 
did and never would produce any 
grass species. 


cates 


The amount of forage produced 
from year to year within the enclosure 
has increased enormously. Supervisor 
Rankin estimated that this year in Au- 
gust there was ten times as much for- 
age within the enclosure as there was 
on the moderately grazed outside ad- 
jacent range. The enclosure is dem- 
onstrating the necessity for giving the 
range protection from excessive graz- 
ing if greater forage production and 
greater carrying capacity for stock is 
to be secured. 

Another interesting feature in. con- 
nection with the enclosure is that on 
the unprotected range outside of the 
enclosure a number of shrubs are be- 
ing heavily grazed by cattle and as a 
consequence are developing slowly, 
while those completely protected with- 
ing the enclosure are more than twice 
the size of those outside. Complete 
protection will thus have a disadvant- 
age of also encouraging a shrubby 
growth as well as the herbaceous 
growth. The enclosure is furnishing 
considerable information in regard to 
the many questions that have been in 
doubt in the past in regard to the man- 
Dp. Fae 


zanita oak brush types. 
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IDAHO RANGE PROSPECTS 





The prospect of good feed on the 
fall and winter range in southern 
Idaho has never been better. Heavy 
rains have fallen during the latter 
part of September and the early part 
of October. Even the northeastern 
part of the state has received a thor- 
ough soaking after a prolonged pe- 
riod of drought. The green feed al- 
ready has a good start, and the water 
holes on the desert are partly filled. 
The improved outlook naturally makes 
the sheepmen feel rather jubilant, as 
an unusually large number of them ex- 
pect to winter their flocks on the des- 
ert at least during the early part of 
the winter. © E.R. M. 





THE WASHINGTON RAM SALE 





The extraordinary demand for 
Hampshires and the extreme lack of 
it for Lincolns, Cotswolds and Oxfords 
were the features of the third annual 
ram sale at the Washington State Fair 
at Yakima, September 15 and 16. A 
total of 459 head was sold by Auc- 
tioneer George Gue for $22,473 in a 
day and a half, the average being close 
to $50 per head. Although there were 
fewer consignments than last year, the 
average price was better and the sales 
were well distributed, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Canada being rep- 
resented among the buyers. Manager 
William Hislop of Spokane said that 
every animal consigned was sold either 
at auction or at private sale, and ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with 
results. The sale is now an assured 
annual feature of the state fair, and 
will be held next year toward the end 
of the week, in order that the ani- 
mals consigned may be held on dis- 
play in the exhibit pens. 

A. G. Butterfield of Weiser, Idaho, 
was the largest individual seller. He 
received $4.135 for fourteen Hamp- 
shires and thirty-two Rambouillets. W. 
B. Ayer of Carlton, Oregon, was the 
largest individual seller of.a_ single 
breed, his fifty-four head of “Hamps” 
bringing $3,142.50. Frank Brown of 
Carlton sold fifty-two Hampshires for 
$3,120, and C. C. Beers of Cornelius, 
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Oregon, received $1,180 for twenty-six 
head. James Edson of Carlton re- 
ceived $1,022 for twenty-four head of 
Hampshires and Shropshires. Hobbs 
& Gillett of Castle Ford, Idaho, and 
H. F. Traub of Winona, Washington, 
were the largest sellers of Rambouil- 
lets, the former selling forty-five head 
for $2,250, the latter sixty head for 
$2,460. A. D. Dunn of Wapato sold 
forty-one head of “Shrops” for $889. 
Most of the Rambouillets went to 
Canada, Albert Green of Taber, Al- 
berta, being the largest purchaser at 
the sale. He paid $3,395 for seventy- 
one head. His was the largest single 
purchase of sixty yearling ewes at #41 
per head, and he bought ten Butter- 
field-bred rams at $87.50 each. W. 
Rettie of Fossil, Oregon, and Ex-Gov- 
ernor M. E. Hay of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, helped Mr. Green to make 
Rambouillets sell well. Mr. Rettie 
paid $820 for seven Butterfield rams, 
and Mr. Hay, a new figure in the sheep 
business, established the sale record of 
$180 for a Butterfield ram. He bought 
twenty-four head for $1,527.50. Other 
leading buyers were Archie Prior of 
Yakima, who bought forty-seven head 
of Hampshires for $2,586.50; George 
Chambers of Yakima, who paid $1,690 
for sixteen Hampshires; Peter Mac- 
Gregor of Hooper, who bought sev- 
teen head of the same breed for $1,- 
755; and T. H. Smith of Yakima, who 
gave $1,832.50 for twenty-nine head. 
Other sellers not mentioned above 
were Charles Bull of Mabton, six head, 
$117; E. F. Benson of Prosser, fifteen 
head, $330; H. S. Coffin, Yakima, 
eleven head, $560; C. H. Craig, Walla 
Walla, six head, $370; J. O. Fetterly, 
Burbank, four head, $40; J. G. S. Hub- 
bard & Sons, Monroe, Oregon, six 
head, $462.50; A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, 
Idaho, forty-five head, $730; Otto Koh- 
ler, Ellensburg, five head, $450; Archie 
Prior, Yakima, seventeen head, $425; 
A. H. Poston & Sons, Spokane, one 
head, $65; B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, 
fifteen head, $725. Other buyers were 
Peter Agor, William Buckholtz, H. S. 
Coffin, M. A. Chandler, Lyman Gibson, 
George Jackson, George Prior, David 
Ross, Ellis Ragan, Alex Taylor and A. 


Z. Thompson, all of Yakima; 
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G. Binns of Roosevelt. Ed. For- 
quer of Granger, Alex McCredy of 
Wapato, B. D. Reser of Walla Walla, 
William Hislop and Waikiki Farms of 
Spokane, W. R. White of Sunnyside, 
William Wilson of Summitview, and P. 
J. Quisenberry of Outlook. The lat- 
ter, who lost 2,500 head of sheep in 
the Idaho forest fires last summer, 
paid $635 for six Butterfield Ram- 
bouillets. Jack Finlayson of Burbank 
consigned to the sale sixty-eight head 
of Cotswolds upon which no offers 
were received at auction, but which 
were sold privately. Joseph Davis of 
Spokane was clerk of the sale. 
G.N. A. 





COLORADO NOT BUYING 
FEEDERS 





Not one-third as many sheep and 
lambs will be fed in the Arkansas Val- 
ley in Colorado as a year ago, the San 
Luis Valley will cut down their feed- 
ing operations materially compared 
with previous years and the Ft. Collins 
district will not handle within 50 per 
cent of their usual numbers. L. 4. 
Thompson gave the above line-up on 
the Colorado feeding activities for the 
coming season at the Kansas City 
stock yards September 19. Mr. Thomp- 
son is from Pueblo and has been 
identified with the sheep feeding in- 
dustry of the state for a good many 
years. He says that flock masters are 
moving their sheep to market as fast 
as they can find cars, because there is 
no demand from the feeding sections 
of their state. No feeding lambs are 
under contract for later delivery and 
unless prices fall to unusually low 
levels, feeders will not buy many later. 
Colorado is one of the biggest factors 
in the winter market for fed sheep and 
if the numbers fed there this winter 
are as small as Mr. Thompson pre- 
dicts, the packers will scramble for 
fed lambs as they never did before. 

In the past fifteen years Colorado 
feeding sections have made more 
money out of sheep than any other 
class of live stock. There have been 
unfavorable seasons and some severe 
losses due to unwise prices paid for 
thin lambs but as a rule the sheep 
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feeder comes out better than cattle 
feeders. Other sheepmen believe that 
the big feeders in Colorado are holding 
back anticipating lower prices and that 
October and November will find them 
in a rush to get their usual numbers 
to feed. 

Colorado feeders owe it to them- 
selves to keep in the game, for fat 
mutton and lamb chop markets must 
be nursed into an even supply and a 
steady demand, so that the people of 
the United States will continue the 
habit of using more dressed mutton 
and lamb. Cc... 





SHEEP RANGE NOTES 
FROM MONTANA 





Beginning with December first last, 
the winter was mild, very little snow 
and the sheep generally wintered well, 
with very little loss. Spring opened 
with good grass by the 25th of May. 
During the first four days of May 
there was a big snow and rain storm, 
which killed some of the early lambs, 
but on the whole, the storm proved a 
great benefit to the farmers and also 
to the spring range feed. We lambed 
out over 1,300 lambs, docked from 
1,700 ewes. Storm killed several. By 
June the dry spell commenced, July 
was hot and dry. Toward the latter 
part of the month the grasshoppers be- 
gan to take notice of the feed and by 
August they had done untold damage 
to the range, especially to the buffalo 
grass. A little rain fell in August and 
more in September than all during the 
summer. So now, the range is green 
again. 

Hay crops are low; hay is selling at 
from $15 to $25 a ton. Some sheep are 
changing hands, with old ewes at from 
$3.50 to $5 and mixed lambs at $7; 
breeding ewes, $10 to $15 a head. 

Sheep are in good condition and do- 
ing well where given a show. They 
sheared a good clean clip of wool. The 
€wes averaged about ten pounds and 
the wool sold around 60.cents. Pros- 
pects for winter range are not very en_ 
couraging and some small sheepmen 
are closing out entirely. Oil cake is 
$95 a ton and corn $2.48 per hundred 
pounds. We expect to let the oil cake 
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alone as corn beats it “all hollow” up 
here for net results. From my own 
experience with oil cake for breeding 
ewes for winter feed, I regard it as 
nearly worthless. Of course, in a mild 
winter and with good range it works 
fairly well, but corn has it beaten four 
to one. The price, also, is clear out of 
reason. It is easy to handle as mice 
and rats will not eat it. 

Land is not selling—many new set- 
tlers are leaving, as three years of 
failures in crops do not look well for 
farming on a profit. Yet this is or 
was a good stock district and that is 
the best business for this part of Mon- 
tana. In the eastern part of Montana 
every.man who undertakes to run live 
stock and farm needs at least four sec- 
tions of land. Then he can think 
about doing something well, that is, if 
he has capital, which most dry land 
settlers seem to be lacking. To suc- 
ceed the man must have either sheep 
or cattle. L. L. GIVLER, Montana. 





THE WASHINGTON STATE FAIR 





J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons of Monroe, 
Oregon, heaviest individual winners at 
three previous Washington fairs this 
fall, continued to be so at the Wash- 
ington State Fair at Yakima Septem- 
ber 15 to 20, in spite of the injection 
into the competition of the flocks of 
A. H. Poston & Sons of Spokane, who 
joined the circuit at the Spokane In- 
terstate, and of Archie Prior of 
Yakima, who first showed at Walla 
Walla with some of the high-class 
stuff which he procured at the Salt 
Lake City Ram Sale. Lincolns, Ox- 
fords, Southdowns, Rambouillets and 
Hampshires were shown, but the only 
competition between Hubbard, 
Prior and Poston on Hampshires, and 
between Hubbard and Prior on Lin- 
colns. Bull Brothers of Mabton, C. H. 
Craig of Louden, the Washington 
State College, and S. C. Starr of Mon- 
roe, Oregon, were the other exhibitors. 


was 


Thomas Brunk of Salem, Oregon, 
made the awards as follows: 
Hampshires 
Ram 2 years old and over—J. G. S. 
Hubbard & Sons, Poston & Sons, 


Archie Prior. 
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Ram 1 year old and under 2—Prior, 
first and third; Hubbard, second. 

Ram lamb—Hubbard, first and third; 
Poston, second. 

Ewe 2 years old and over—Hub- 
bard, first and second; Prior. 

Ewe 1 year old and under 2—Hub- 
bard, first and second; Prior. 

Ewe lamb—Hubbard, first and sec- 
ond; Prior. 

Pen—Hubbard, first and second; 
Prior. 

Flock—Hubbard, first and 
Prior. 

Champion ram and champion ewe— 
Hubbard. 


second ; 


Lincolns 

Ram 2 years old and over—Prior, 
first and third; Hubbard, second. 

Ram 1 year old and under 2—Prior, 
first and second; Hubbard. 

Ram lamb—Hubbard, first and sec- 
ond; Prior. 

Ewe 2 years old and over—Hub- 
bard, first and third; Prior, second. 

Ewe 1 year and under 2—Hubbard, 
first and second; Prior. 

Ewe lamb—Hubbard, first and sec- 
ond; Prior. 


Pen—Hubbard, first and second; 
Prior. 

Flock—Hubbard, first and second; 
Prior. 


Champion ram—Prior. 

Champion ewe—Hubbard. 

S. C. Starr took all awards on Ox- 
ford Downs, as did Hubbard & Sons 
on Southdowns and C. H. Craig on 
Rambouillets. On fat sheep of long- 
wool classes, the Washington State 
College took all awards, as also on 
fat sheep of middle wool breeds, ex- 
cept third on wether lambs, which 
went to Bull Brothers. _G. N. A. 





WOOL USED IN JUNE BREAKS 
MONTHLY RECORD FOR 1919 





The total amount of wool consumed 
during June was 55,000,000 pounds, 
grease equivalent, which exceeds that 
of any other month this year and is 
more than twice the amount consumed 
in February, according to the monthly 
wool consumption report just issued by 
the Bureau of Markets, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. June consump- 
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tion represents an increase of 6 per 
cent over the amount used in May and 
22 per cent over the amount used in 
April. Monthly consumption of wool 
has increased steadily since February, 
which is said to indicate continued ac- 
tivity in the textile industry. Total 
amounts of wool used during June, 
1919, by condition, in pounds, were: 
Grease, 40,332,664; scoured, 6,064,255; 
pulled, 2,452,985. L.. .L. 





UTAH LAMBS TO TEXAS. 





Texas has a wealth of grass, which 
always follows a drouth. As a result 
that state finds herself understocked 
with both sheep and cattle, and re- 
cently Texas sheepmen have pur- 
chased in California a considerable 
number of Merino ewes that have 
been shipped to Texas. Late in Sep- 
tember a Texas man purchased in 
central Utah about 8,000 ewe lambs, 
which cost him 1134 cents per pound 
at the railroad station. These ewe 
lambs have been shipped to Texas and 
may open a demand for future ship- 
ments. Two years ago some Texas 
sheep were shipped to the Northwest, 
but this is the first shipment of North- 
western sheep into the Texas terri- 
tory. 





- 


BUYING LAMBS IN OMAHA. 





One Idaho man advises us that he 
is in the market for 5,000 crossbred 
ewe lambs and that they were so scarce 
in the range country he had placed an 
order with a commission firm at 
Omaha to purchase these lambs for 
him and ship them back to Idaho. As 
we go to press, these lambs have not 
been purchased, but we have no doubt 
that they will be later on. The un- 
usual demand for crossbred ewe 
lambs has shown just how difficult it 
is to buy ewe lambs in the range 
country. Some sheepmen have the 
same mark on their ewe lambs as on 
the wether lambs; hence, they are un- 
able to cut them out. Other sheep- 
men do not care to take the trouble 
to separate the ewe lambs from the 
wethers, and in order to get crossbred 
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ewe lambs, we know of one party who 
recently purchased a straight run of 
lambs and then shipped the wether 
end to Kansas City. One sheepman 
in the vicinity of Boise has been try- 
ing to locate about 70,000 crossbred 
ewe lambs. He has had two men out 
scouting around, but they report lots 
of fine-wooled ewe lambs but very 
few crossbreds available. 





LARGE SHEEP OUTFIT FOR SALE 





C. J. Hall, pioneer Idaho sheepman, 
has sold his Idaho County interests on 
the Upper Snake River to Dobbin & 
Huffman and the American Falls De- 
velopment Company for $102,750. The 
deaf is the largest by an individual in 
the history of the sheep business in 
Idaho. It included 3,800 head of ewes, 
1,250 acres of deeded land, and equip- 
ment of the sheep camps. Mr. Hall 
retains the 1919 clip and lambs. He 
retires from sheep growing after 
twenty years in the business, and will 
live in Lewiston. He entered the busi- 
ness with a band of common range 
sheep, which he developed with pure 
bred Hampshire Downs and crossbred 
Rambouilléts into one of the finest 
bands in the West. G.N.A. 





LAMBS COMMENCING TO MOVE 





After a very sluggish fall season, a 
few lambs are commencing to change 
hands in the central Oregon country. 
W. K. McCormack is reported to have 
purchased several thousand head from 
the Shaniko sheepmen at $7 per head, 
delivered at Bend. There's still some 
40,000 to be sold and many of the 
growers are hoping and expecting a 
slight increase in price. R. A.W. 





PROFITABLE LAMB FEEDING 





An Iowa farmer who marketed a 
band of thin Western yearlings at Chi- 
cago yearly in October at $9.50 was 
asked why he did not put a feed bill 
into them as they went to a Michigan 
finisher. 


“That isn’t my game,” he replied. 


“I bought that stuff in Omaha at $8.50, 
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ran it around the farm until it had 
cleaned up a lot of weeds that made 
rank growth the past summer; got a 
decent gain and am unloading it with 
a profit. If the other fellow can make 
a dollar on them, I’m satisfied.” 

Another Iowa man, asked if he had 
put in lambs, said: “Yes, about 5,000 
head. I yelled considerably last win- 
ter over my losses, but when this 
year’s corn crop matured, land on 
which sheep ran last year showed an 
increase of 25 per cent in the yield, 
which materially reduced loss on the 
previous feeding operation; in fact, I 
believe I was actually ahead on the 
season.” 


Iowa has absorbed about 600,000 
Western sheep and lambs this season, 
not with the object of making profit 
as much as cleaning farms and har- 
vesting corn, a task at which the spe- 
cies has proved adept. Corn huskers 
are few and their charges exorbitant, 
while sheep and lambs not only do that 
work gratuitously, but 
cash a vast quantity of roughage and 
other vegetation that otherwise would 
have no value. 5. me 


convert into 





UTAH LAMBS TO K. C. A. C. 





A. M. Peterson of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College of Manhattan, 
Kansas, bought seventy-six lambs 
weighing eighty pounds on the Kansas 
City market September 25. These 
lambs were from the ranch of W. W. 
Harvey, Heber, Utah. Mr. Peterson 
says these lambs will be test-fed on a 
ration of corn and alfalfa at the col- 
lege for a period of sixty days. 

C. M. P. 


Lincoln Sheep 


New Zealand Blood 


40 Ram Lambs For Sale 


Sired by New Zealand Rams 
Price $30 Per Head 


Ss. W. McCLURE 
BLISS, IDAHO 
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AN ILLINOIS LAMB BARBECUE 


Actions speak louder than words, 
thinks Melvin Thomas, County Agri- 
cultural Adviser of Coles County, IIli- 
nois. That is the reason he, with the 
assistance of E. C. Cavins, leader of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Lamb Club, staged 
a lamb barbecue at the Farm Bureau 
picnic at Charleston, when he wished 
to convince his neighbors that lamb 
has merit as a farm meat. He proved 
his theory, too, for when the 2,000 as- 
sembled farmer folks 
the 
which some had to be urged to partake 
the first time, they were loud in their 
praises of the meat and pronounced it 
“as good as chicken.” 


were through 


with twenty roasted lambs of 


To roast the meat over an open pit in 
true barbecue fashion would have re- 
quired a skilled operator and a number 
of cords of hard wood for making the 
“coal.” As neither of these were read- 
ily available a local baker toasted the 
meat in his big bread oven. The mas- 
ter-baker confessed ignorance as to the 
requirements of properly cooked lamb, 


though he had experience in cooking- 


nearly everything else, and he was told 
to have the meat thoroughly done, but 
not roasted until it was dried out and 
to see that it had an appetizing brown 
color before removing it from the oven. 


To get the meat to the picnic 
grounds several miles away in a siz- 
zling hot condition huge bread baskets 
were lined with several layers of thick 
wrapping paper. The early plans had 
been to serve the meat cold but plenty 
of cold food had been brought in the 
capacious hampers of the farmers’ 
wives and hot roast lamb was called 
for. And the committee knew if the 
lamb was half warm instead of either 
hot or cold they could not expect to 
popularize the meat. 


After the crowning repast of the pic- 
nic the crowd then expressed _it- 
self to the effect that no wooly flavor 
was noticeable and that the meat was 
plenty good enough. Prof. Coffey 
gave a demonstration on selecting and 
preparing lamb for cooking, using a 
lamb identical with the ones roasted. 
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The these lambs afforded 
good meat was that they were bred 
right, well grown and fattened, prop- 
erly slaughtered and “ripened,” and 
correctly roasted. 


reasons 


It was pointed out that you cannot 
expect to get good lamb from scrub 
stock reared under a haphazard system 
of management. “Good lamb like good 
beef comes from intelligent and care- 
fully planned breeding and manage- 
ment and the old dictum that the 
sheep requires no care should have 
been exploded beyond all recognition 
and recovery years ago,” the demon- 
strator continued. He further said, 
“It makes no difference whether you 
grow your lambs to eat them yourself 
or for some one else to eat, you cannot 
afford to grow an inferior kind. Right 
now the packer will sell you common 
spring lamb for 15 cents a pound but 
if you wish choice lamb you must pay 
him 26 cents. If you expect to make 
money with lamb you must grow the 
26-cent kind and you cannot do it 
without knitting your brow and think- 
ing to project and to carry into effect 
a successful plan of management.” 

The demonstrator also drove home 
the fact that every farmer ought to 


eat some meat; he told his hearers 


how clean the sheep is and how 
healthy its meat for human beings. He 
told them no other meat grown on 


the farm, poultry excepted, is as easy 
to slaughter and prepare for the table, 
and because of the convenient size of 
the lamb it is just the animal for silo- 
filling or threshing crews. 

Here is Mr. Thomas’s account of 
the barbecue. “We bought twenty 
lambs from the Boys’ and Girls’ Sheep 
Club. The sheep club was. started 
a year ago with forty boys and girls 
buying six Western ewes which had 
been mated with Shropshire rams. The 
lambs were in good condition and 
weighed from 70 to 110 lbs. The lambs 
were slaughtered by Mr. Overman, 
one of the best butchers in Mattoon. 
They were killed Monday afternoon 
and put in a cooler until Wednesday 
morning, when they were taken to the 
steam bakery and roasted until the 
noon hour, when the hot roast lamb 
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was placed in bread baskets in pans 
and taken on the interurban directly 
to Urban Park.” 

The roast lamb was_ thoroughly 
cooked and everyone seemed to like it. 
People ate lamb at the picnic who had 
never eaten it before, and some con- 
tended before they were served that 
they did not like it, but, when per- 
suaded to try it they would come back 
for more helpings. Personally, I never 
tasted any chicken that was better 
than this roast lamb. It was simply 
delicious. It looked before we started 
to serve as though we had enough for 
5,000 people but you would be sur- 
prised to see how fast it vanished. 
The fact that we had enough to give 
everyone all they wanted made a hit 
with the crowd. The uncooked lamb 
that had been used in Prof. Coffey’s 
demonstration and the roast lamb that 
was left over was readily sold and five 
or six more lambs could have been 
sold, if they had been available. 

Regarding the permanent effect on 
lamb consumption in Coles County he 
continued, “Indications are that there 
will be an increased use of lamb on the 
farm, especially at threshing, broom 
cutting, and silo-filling time, when one 
or two carcasses would serve a very 
useful purpose. I believe, too, the ef- 
fects of the picnic will be felt by the 
butchers, who will have a larger de- 
mand for lamb in their shops.” 

L. L. HELLER. 





KANSAS EWES TO UTAH. 


September witnessed the anomaly 
of Utah sheepmen buying crossbred 
ewes on the Kansas City market and 
shipping them back to the Utah 
These Utah sheepmen from 
the vicinity of Heber shipped their 
fat lambs to the Kansas City market, 
getting around 14 cents per pound for 
them, and then purchased a consider- 
able number of young crossbred ewes 
on the same market at around 8 cents 
per pound and shipped them back to 
Utah for breeding purposes, and so 
far as we know, this is the first time 
that Eastern ewes have ever been 
shipped into this country. 


range. 





aS 
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The “Red Seal’ Sheep Tent 


PATENTS PENDING 


One of these wonderful portable canvas sheds will cost 
you less than FIVE CENTS per head per season. CAN YOU 
BEAT IT? How many lambs could you have saved last sea- 
son with one of our tents? 

Ask any large grower who has used our tents. 














DESCRIPTION. 

Made of 12 or 14-ounce duck, as ordered. Fully hand 
roped with best manila rope. Fitted with adjustable ventil- 
ators in roof. Stakes and poles, as shown in cuts, are in- 
cluded. Wall 2 feet 6 inches high. Jump ropes (or hold- 
down ropes) on each quarter and center pole. 








Each No. 1 tent will hold about 1,200 head of sheep. 
Tent will weigh close to 500 pounds, taking first-class freight 
rate. Poles and stakes will weigh about 350 pounds, taking 
third-class freight rate. Two men can put up this tent in two 
hours. Tent is HIP ROOF style, which is the best style for 
strong winds. 

Tent No. A—71x71—for 2000 Sheep 
Tent No. 1—58x58—for 1200 Sheep 
Tent No. 2—42x42—for 600 Sheep 
Tent No. 3—29x29—for 400 Sheep 
Prices on application. 
Orders must be placed now for spring shipment. 


Address the 


Schaefer Tent & Awning Co. 


Exclusive Makers of “RED SEAL TENTS” 
1421 Larimer Street (Dept. N. W.) Denver, Colo. 
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Lincolns 
Hampshires 














I offer for fall delivery the following: 


100 Pure Bred Lincoln Yearling Rams. 
25 Registered Yearling Lincoln Rams. 
50 Registered Lincoln Ram Lambs. 

75 Pure Bred Lincoln Ram Lambs. 
25 Registered Hampshire Ram Lambs. 
50 Pure Bred Hampshire Ram Lambs. 


200 Pure Bred Lincoln Ewes from one to 
four years old. 


The Lincolns are all sired by 
sons of imported Perry Rams 
and are range-raised, large and 
well-wooled. Allsheep may be 
seen at Yakima, Washington. 
Correspondence is solicited. 


Archie M. Prior 


Yakima, Washington 
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A DEMORALIZED SHEEP 
MARKET 





October witnessed an effort by the 
sheep and lamb market to pull out of 
the ruts in which it had been traveling 
all through September. Most of that 
month General Demoralization ran 
rough-shod over the trade. As usual 
that month uncovered a low spot, good 
lambs selling at $14.50@14.75 and fat 
ewes at $6.50, prices without rhyme or 
reason when pelt values and cost of 
meat to the consumer were reckoned 
with. A suspicion existed that this 
bargain sale meant a bonanza for the 
packers, although they protested in 
chorus that they were losing more 
money handling mutton and lamb than 
would capitalize a chain of 
banks. 


national 
All through the low-price pe- 
riod, war cost was maintained by re- 
tailers and restauranteurs. A standing 
joke in the B. L. T. column of the 
Chicago Tribune is the 60-cent dining- 
car lamb chop; also the squib concern- 
ing the conductor who asked a passen- 
ger how he found his lamb chop: “By 
turning over a bean,” was the face- 
tious response. 


late summer demoraliza- 
tion in live mutton trade was partly 
attributable to a heavy supply. When- 
ever the invalid market was able to 
sit up and look around, it was prompt- 
ly swatted by a mass of native stuff. 
As cattle trade was in no better con- 
dition most of the time and hog trade 
slumped spectacularly, the sheepman 
had an opportunity to realize the force 
of the adage that misery appreciates 
company. 

At the low spot, the third week of 
September, declines of $1@2 per hun- 
dredweight on fat sheep and lambs had 
been recorded, feeding and breeding 
stock depreciating $1.50@2.50 mean- 
while. This point marked low spot for 
the season, best range lambs going to 
killers at $14.75, no natives passing 
$14. Killers bought decently fleshed 
Western lambs as low as $12, thous- 
ands of half-fat and bucky natives sell- 
ing at $10 to $13, with good natives at 
$13.50, culls being hard to sell at $7 to 
$9. At the low spot feeddrs bought 


Anyway 
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fifty to sixty-pound Western lambs at 
$11 to $11.50, the pick of the crop sell- 
ing on country account at $11.75 to 
$12.25, ordinary light feeders going as 
low as $8. The live market has rarely 
gone through similar demoralization, 
fat ewes selling at $6.50 to $6.75, with 
culls at $2 to $3.50 and decent West- 
ern feeding ewes at $3.75 to $4.25. An 
outside price for fat Western wethers 
was $9, choice yearlings selling at 
$10.25 and feeding yearlings at $8. 
This in brief is the story of sheep 
market demoralization in the fall of 
1919, a story that is repeated with few 
variations anually. While fortuitous 
circumstances were in a measure re- 
sponsible this season, the fact remains 


that September’s a bad month and 


probably always will be. 


Toward the end of September the 
Western run fell off sharply, causing 
a prompt advance in prices, middle 
grades of lambs gaining as much as $2 
per hundredweight. Westerns ad- 
vanced to $16.25, natives $16, year- 
lings $11.50, wethers $9.75, and ewes 


$8. J. E. P. 
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TEXAS NEEDS BREEDING EWES 





Texas is buying breeding ewes on 
the Kansas City market. R. B. White- 
head of Del Rio, Texas, spent the last 
ten days of September at the Kansas 
City yards buying ewes to take to 
Valverde County, in the heart of the 
sheep section of southern Texas. Mr. 
Whitehead says that his county alone 
needs eight thousand ewes to replace 
the flocks scattered by the drought of 
the two preceding years. In that sec- 
tion of the country grass is better 
now than ever before and flock mas- 
ters are getting back in the 
game as fast as possible. 


sheep 


Del Rio is a thousand miles south- 
west of Kansas City. Until two years 
ago large numbers of goats and sheep 
were grazed in that vicinity but a two- 
years’ drought broke up the herds and 
it was not until the past month that 
the restocking began. Many other 
sections of southern Texas are in the 
same position as Valverde County and 
sheepmen expect demand to continue 
for the next two months. C. M. P. 





COTTON SEED MEAL AND CAKE 


Nut and Pea Size, 45%, 43%, 41%, 382% and 36% Protein 
Peanut Cake and Meal 36% and 34% Protein 


Wire or Write Us for Prices Delivered Your Railroad Station, Stating Grade, Quantity and Shipment 


TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CoO. 


Incorporated 1914 


Dallas, Texas 








HIGH PROTEIN 


Cake, Meal, Screenings, Cold 
Pressed, Cotton Seed Hulls 





W. F. SHEWAY, 
Gen. Sales Mégr. 





IMMEDIATE AND PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


CAR LOTS ONLY 


Operating Nineteen Mills 


OSAGE COTTON OIL CO. 





PTTL ELLE EEL epee Eee 


STOCK YARDS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PULL Pees 























One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very haray. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 


One of My Stud Ewes. 
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THE DENVER RAM SALE 


The Second Annual Ram Sale held 
at Denver under the auspices of the 
Western Stock Show Association, was 
conducted September 30 to October 3, 
with Fred P. Johnson as manager and 
Dwight Ideal 
Denver weather prevailed throughout 
the week, although the housing of this 
sale within the commodious amphithe- 
atre constructed for the winter stock 
show, makes the weather an unimpor- 
tant factor. Better facilities for show- 
ing the entries and more expeditious 
handling of animals prevailed than last 
year. The setting for a good sale could 
hardly be improved. 


Lincoln, auctioneer. 


The main spoke in the wheel of an 





Hampshires 





Registered Hampshire Ram 
Lambs. Some Good Studs. 


Write R. B. SMITH AND SONS 
Yellowstone View Stock Farm, 


Livingston, Mont. 








Lincoln --- R AMS---Cotswold 


We are offering one car of Lincoln 
Ewes from one to three years old, 
both imported and home bred. Also 
Lincoln and Cotswold Stud Rams. 


Also one carload of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Range Rams. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








Cotswolds-- RAMS--Lincolns 


I have for sale six hundred yearling 
Pure Bred Range Rams consisting of 
three hundred Lincolns and three hun- 
dred Cotswolds. They are large, 
strong, healthy, and have plenty of 
bone. I also have a few choice Studs 
at reasonable prices. 


D. M. KIRBY, 
McMinnville, Oregon Rt. 3, Box 49 
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auction sale, however, is buyers, the 
more the better, and here this seemed 
to be the weak part. The ram market 
seems unusually sensitive to general 
market conditions, and the slump of 
the last two or three weeks in lambs 
had more effect upon prospective ram 
buyers than ‘did the cheering news of 
advances during the week of the sale. 


Many who should have been there 


‘were conspicuous by their absence. 


Some support was lent by two or 
three 
yards, but necessarily generally on a 
basis lower than should prevail. 


commission houses from the 


Last year’s prices should not have 
been expected by consignors; at the 
same time they are entitled to a level 
of values somewhere in keeping with 
the general market and the cost of 
production. Men cannot breed and fit 
rams, bring them to a sale and be com- 
pelled to take half or even two-thirds 
ef what they could get at home or of 
what they are actually worth. On the 
other hand, breeders are 
make too many stud rams, and to put 
on too much fit and leave on too much 
wool. Strictly range rams, carried on 
the range all summer and in working 


prone to 


condition, were in smallest numbers 
and keenest demand; the few on sale 
brought full value. 


Rambouillets led all 
numbers, in prices and in 
Hampshires are hardly as popular here 
as farther West; while long-wools 
seem to be in the discard this year in 
all sections. The few crossbreds of- 
fered were absorbed quickly at com- 
paratively high figures. Some unreg- 
istered stuff got what was coming to 
it by about market price per hundred- 
weight. A breeders’ sale is positively 
no place for anything but registered 
animals. 


the way, in 
demand. 


Last year’s experience as to date of 
this sale persuaded its management to 
select this year’s dates at the begin- 
ning of October, and results in the 
way of consignments and general re- 
sults have demonstrated the wisdom 
of the later dates. It is nearer the 
time of breeding for sheepmen in ter- 
ritory adjacent to Denver, and the at- 
traction of the market unquestionably 





Se 
le: 
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brings buyers, while railway facilities 
are an aid. Present intentions 
hold next year’s sale on dates 


are to 
corre- 
sponding to those of this year. 

Values could well have ruled higher. 
Many bargains were secured by those 
who had the patience to sit on the 
At the 
time an occasional extra choice stud 


benches continuously. same 
animal was well appreciated by those 


breeders who were present. Ram- 
bouillet ewes were in good demand and 
some choice new flocks were founded 
and old re-enforced. Approxi- 
mately 2,600 sheep were penned and 
most of them found new owners. 
Every sheep put into the ring that got 
a bid changed 


value. Quite a 


ones 


hands regardless of 
number, especially 
the 
The auction was completed in 
three days and the fourth was devoted 
to private sale. The total 
proximated $85,000. 


The top of the sale was a yearling 


long-wools, were not offered in 
ring. 


sales ap- 


Rambouillet ram consigned by S. R. 
Burton, Parowan, Utah, sold to F. S. 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming, at 
$400. Butterfield sold his top yearling 
to Frank R. Cock, Belle Fourche, S. D., 
at $350, and A. A. Wood & Son, Sa- 
line, Michigan, got $330 for a fleecy 
yearling from John Brown, Thermop- 
olis, Wyoming. Butterfield’s top pen 
of ewes brought $105 from Means & 
Williams, Saguache, Colorado, and 
Wood & Son got $100 for a fine pair 
from F. S. King Co. H. L. Finch, Soda 
Springs, Idaho, topped the Hampshires 
with an imported yearling ram bred 
by Lady Hulse at $330, while the top 
of R. Blastock’s consignment was an 
imported Ismay-bred ram to Butter- 
field Live Stock Co., Weiser, Idaho, at 
$250. Rambouillet range rams aver- 
aged $55; stud ewes averaged $68, and 
stud rams, $105. Hampshire range 
rams averaged $40; stud ewes, $40, 
and stud rams, $75. R. WOOD. 





RAMS SOLD 
At the close of the Salt Lake Ram 
Sale the Quealy Sheep Company had 
left 50 Rambouillet range rams that 
they had been unable to sell. These 
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were taken home and on their arrival 
there were sold to a man from Raw 
lins at $100 per head. These 
could have been bought at Salt Lake 
for less money, but we were unable 
to sell them. 


rams 


We have heard of sev- 
eral lots of rams that were unsold at 
Salt Lake that have since sold at good 


prices. Those who bought rams at 
Salt Lake secured some rare _ bar- 
gains. 





Oregon Sheep Ranch 


1,400 acres—200 finest grain producing 
land, 500 to 1,000 tons hay annually. 
Large summer range controlled. Wa- 


ter and buildings. Proven money 
maker. $23,000 with implements and 
horses. (No sheep on place now.) 


For particulars write 


E. T. STAPLES 
Ashland, Ore. 


suntan 








Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Breeders of Registered 
and Range 


Rambouillet 
Sheep 





Carlots a Specialty 











Rambouillets 





A. A. WOOD & SONS 


Saline, Michigan 





Hampshires 
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R. A. JACKSON RAMBOUILLET 


AND STOCK FARM. 
DAYTON, WASH. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep for 
range and stud. Sold in lots to suit. 


ALL SOLD FOR 1919. 




















“SAN PETER” 
at head of W. D. Candland’s flock 
Mt.- Pleasant, Utah. 
400 Rams for 1919. 








Rambouillets All Sold 
For 1919 


5S Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


Ww. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 

















EARLY WINTER MARKET > 
PROSPECTS 





Erratic summer and fall sheep and 
lamb markets are likely to continue at 





California 


RAMBOUILLETS 


600 Pure Bred Rambouillet Rams 
for sale—yearlings and two-year- 
olds. These rams are well grown, 
of large conformation and su- 
perior quality. Address 


Miller & Lux, Incorporated 
San Francisco 








Grade 
Romney Rams 


Have a few high grade Rom- 
ney rams that will make ex- 
cellent cross on range ewes. 


For prices Write 


JOHN HILL 


FOX, ILLINOIS 
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least another ninety days, if not 
longer. Alternate breaks and rises of 
$1 per hundredweight in rapid succes- 
sion appear to have become a system 
and will continue as long as any con- 
siderable number of natives figure in 
the visible supply. The thing works 
out this way: On a sharp break coun- 
try shippers let native stuff severely 
alone as farmers refuse to part with it 
on the basis of the decline; this re- 
duces supply by eliminating natives 
whereupon prices pick up as packers 
have no alternative but buy Westerns, 
but the moment the market gets into 
a reasonably healthy condition, an- 
other flood of natives engulfs the 
sheep house, repeating the previous 
break, which carries Westerns down 
in company with natives. 


What aggravates matters is that 
killers throw this mass of unpreserv- 
able meat into distributive channels, 
creating more or less acute indiges- 
tion in dressed meat circles and until 
the glut can be cleaned up, the whole 
trade is demoralized. Much of it goes 
to New York, a veritable dumping 
ground, and when that market goes to 
pieces, the rest of the country exhibits 
sympathetic symptons. 


Neither killers nor meat handlers 
expect much good of the market this 
side of January. Not only is a large 
quantity of native stuff on the horizon, 





Corriedales All Sold 





Rambouillets All Sold 





dollars each. 
Romney ewes for sale. 





Am offering about sixty good, pure bred Romney 
rams at fifty dollars each. QA few registered and 
imported Romney rams at one hundred and fifty 
dollars each. @Two hundred choice pure bred 
Lincolns, big husky fellows, at twenty-five to thirty 
@ Am also offering Lincoln and 


H.STANLEY COFFIN 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
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but approximately a million head of 
Western sheep and lambs have gone 
into the hands of cornbelt farmers, 
who are not equipped to carry their 
holdings into the winter and had no 
intention of doing so when the stuff 
was laid in, having acquired it merely 
to clean up cornfields. This is espe- 
cially so in the case of Iowa, where 
few sheds exist, consequently, a pro- 
longed wet spell would cause the stuff 
to mire, necessitating shipping out. If 
Iowa made provision to carry 50 per 
cent of its purchases into February or 
March, this menace hanging over the 
October to December trade would be 
materially modified. 


Feeders are nervous and anxious to 
count their money at the earliest op- 
portunity, consequently, every upturn 
will have the effect of starting a run. 
Until the Iowa surplus has _ been 
cleaned up, little good may be expected 
of the market. There is, however, a 
broad demand for half-fat stuff in ter- 
ritory east of Chicago, where summer 
and fall purchasing was on a moderate 
scale, partly owing to prices and partly 
to drouth. 


Iowa has bought Western lambs at 
Omaha anywhere from $11@15 per 
hundredweight, considerably lower 
than last year and is anxious to clean 
up at the earliest possible moment, the 
advance guard of the movement from 
that quarter reaching Chicago in Oc- 
tober. If prices work to a _ feeder 
basis, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana will 
take a large number of these lambs, 
Colorado promising to go to Omaha 
for “seconds,” if prices warrant the ex- 
periment. 


An unfavorable factor is the %/ 
break in hogs since early August, put- 
ting the two markets more on a parity 
than for months past. October found 
good hogs and prime lambs on prac- 
tically the same basis and the moment 
the consumer gets the benefit of the 
break in hogs, pork consumption will 
increase. The extent to which con- 
sumption of hog product has been re- 
stricted by prohibitive prices is not 
generally appreciated, but it has been 
a potent factor in stimulating con- 


sumption of lamb, cost of which has 
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been substantially reduced during the 
past six weeks, good legs of lamb sell- 
ing in Chicago at 30@35c per pound. 

With the turn of the New Year a 
permanent improvement is expected. 
Much of the Iowa holding will be out 
of the way by that time, the native 
crop will have disappeared and _ cold 
weather invariably stimulates con- 
sumption of both lamb and mutton. A 
fact not to be disregarded is the rel- 
atively small number of Western sheep 
and lambs that has gone into the hands 
of those who feed for the late winter 
and spring market, warranting ex- 
pectancy of light supply and high 
prices at that period, especially if 
Colorado fulfills its threat of putting in 
only half a normal crop. Present in- 
dications are that sheep or lambs that 
can be held until February or later 
will more than reimburse their owners 
for the board bill, plus first cost. 


Packers have frozen a large quantity 
of heavy mutton, mostly the product 
of ewes, but their practice 
holding this stuff for high spots. Out- 
side lambs and light yearlings, the 
whole trade ‘has been on a ragged 
edge for months past, and as _ little 
heavy mutton can be used, the spread 
between lambs and sheep will doubt- 
less continue wide. 5. BE. P. 


will be 





WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF 
BREEDING EWES 





While the output of breeding ewes 
this season has fallen considerably un- 
der the heavy movement of 1918, dis- 
tribution has been wide. 
been a buyer at St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City has sent several consign- 


Alabama has 


ments to Texas and both Kentucky 
and Tennessee have been free pur- 
chasers at Chicago. New York has 


been a delinquent, not taking to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of last year’s buy. 
Ohio 
purchasers in a moderate way, a scat- 
credited to 
Illinois 


and Michigan have figured as 


tered distribution being 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 


Towa. 

Restriction of demand for breeding 
Stock has been due partly to drouth 
Over much of the cornbelt, high-priced 
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feed and a bad market for native 
lambs. Every break in native lambs 
has been promptly reflected in can- 
cellation or curtailment of orders for 
breeding stock. Many native 
Western ewes taken out last 
have been cashed by farmers 
speedily wearied of the game. 
J. & F. 


and 
year, 
who 





FROM AUSTRALIA 





(From Consul General at Sydney) 


Recent published returns say that 
there are now in Australia 91,676,281 
sheep and 11,040,391 cattle. Owing to 
the lack of tonnage, the amount of 
frozen meat exported last year was 
very small, only 177,797 carcasses of 
mutton and 161,917 carcasses of lamb 
being shipped. The beef shipments to- 
taled 1,407,421 quarters, or about 
200,000 below the previous year. With 
the exception of about 8,000 quarters, 
the whole of the beef was exported 
from Queensland. The prospects for 
the coming season, however, are 
brighter, as more vessels with refrig- 
erating space are arriving. 

Wethers of the best quality sold as 
high as $13.92 each, and lambs of the 
best quality at $8.12. Prime bullocks 
sold as high as $168 and cows $122; 
steers $105.60, calves $60. The general 
opinion is that the price of meat in 
1919 and 1920 will be the highest ever 
recorded in Australia. 


A GOLORADO BARGAIN 


Good Sheep Ranch and Range 





650 acres patented land. 
120 in cultivation. 
580 acres leased land. 


2,000 acres good summer 
winter range adjoining. 


and 


5,800 feet elevation. 
800 head good young Ram- 
bouillet-Lincolns on place. 


ULE 


TTD 





Very reasonable price and terms. 
Address 


O. G. Place, Plateau City, Colo. 
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UTAH SHEEP 
For Sale 


5,000 Ewes, 3,000 Lambs, 300 
Rams. 1,000 Yearlings with range 
and equipment. 


Will sell all or part. 
write 


W. G. KING, WATSON, UTAH 


Call on or 





























Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, Calif. 
Breeders of 


Rambouillet Sheep 


We are breeding big, heavy- 
wooled type of Rambouillet and 
make a specialty of the Bullard 
fleece—a long staple white wool 
of uniform crimp. Woodland is 
on the main line between Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. We 
invite you to visit our flock. 
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HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 











I offer for sale 100 head of Pure- 
bred Yearling Hampshire Range 
Rams. Also some very choice 
Stud Rams. 


J. J. CRANER, 
Corinne, Utah. 


SHEEP RANCH FOR SALE 

Of 3,520 acres, 3,200 fenced with hog- 
tight fence, with plenty of stock wa- 
ter. 3% miles from main line of rail- 
road. Will sell cheap to adjust a part- 
nership matter. Address C. W. Hart- 
~~ Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Jtah. 


AUDLLLORLEEERLEEOO DEO LEEEEOEEDEE LEE 
COUT 


Bucks or Bulls For Sale 


Hampshires and Cotswolds 


UUUPEEDDEDOOGUADEANOAUAUOS ATE 
PU 


Pure Bred and Registered Yearlings 
$25 to $30. Choice Ram Lambs $15 to 
$20. Car lots—2,000 Cotswold Ewes 
at $20; 4,000 Ewe Lambs, 60-pound, 
at $7.50. Bulls—30 Choice Registered 
Yearling Past Durhams $200. 


A. N. MURDOCK & SONS 
Sugar City, Idaho 











Idaho Rams and Ewes 


“T have a few yearling rams for sale 
that are in fine, serviceable condition, 
Cotswolds, Lincolns, Oxfords and 
Shropshires, and three _ registered 
Rambouillet yearlings. I also have a 
fine lot of March dropped ram lambs 
of the above breeds. 

“I am offering at very reasonable 
prices registered Shropshire ewes, and 
pure bred but unregistered Ram- 
bouillet ewes.” 


A. J. Knollin, Box 478, Pocatello. Idaho 








Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 














Mit. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 














Weare offering 1200 Registered and Purebred Ewes and 250 Register- 
ed Ewe Lambs for sale;alse a few Rams in single or car lots. (all or write. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


PROPRIETOR 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH. 


Phone No. 111 








P. O. Box 147 
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RAIL SERVICE AROUSES 
CRITICISM 


Hard-luck stories by Western sheep 
shippers are plentiful around the stock 
yards and claims are being numerous- 
ly filed. Many Montana _ shipments 
have taken a week or more to make 
the journey to Chicago, and at Omaha, 
market atmosphere is churned with 
protest, hundreds of claims being filed 
weekly. Shippers are also complain- 
ing of heavy loss by theft en route, 
much of it committed while trains are 
lying at division terminals. 

“Tell your troubles to McAdoo,” re- 
torted one trainman to whom a theft 
was reported. Another assured a dis- 
gruntled shipper that train crews were 
indifferent, adding: “They can’t fire 


” 


us. 

Of course, exceptions to the rule are 
many, but where one good run is re- 
ported a dozen complaints have been 
filed. The usual difficulty in getting 
cars at range loading points, having 
acquired the sanction of custom, now 
finds acquiescence, but when the mar- 
ket slips $2 per hundredweight while 
lambs are forcibly held for cars, the 
owner is justified in resorting to pro- 
fanity to secure relief, the only kind 
possible. One much-voiced grievance 
is the practice of railroads in sending 
single decks to feeding stations when 
double decks have been ordered, ob- 
viously for the purpose of swelling 
freight charges. 

Meanwhile adverse sentiment to 
government operation of railroads is 
steadily crystalizing. }. &. ¥. 





NEVADA BUCKS PURCHASED 


A party comprising Ben Daly, Con 
Taylor, Pat Murphy and Tom Daly, 
sheep owners of Lake County, Ore- 
gon, returned the latter part of Sep- 
tember from Reno, Nevada, where the 
members purchased 160 cross-Ram- 
bouillet and Cotswold bucks, one and 
two years of age. The bucks were 
purchased from the Wheeler Land 
Company of Reno, and the price paid 
averaged about $40 per head. 

D. F. B. 
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CHEESE FROM SHEEP MILK 


Cheese made from the milk of ewes 
and known as “feta” has come into re- 
cent prominence as a California prod- 
through the enterprise of the 
Chiflakos brothers, progressive Greek 
farmers of Yolo County. 


uct, 


In fact these men have brought to 
their adopted land two new industries, 
both successfully launched within a 
few years. The other is the culture 
of Turkish tobacco, which they had 
formerly grown in their native land. 
Their first year’s tobacco crop sold for 
$1 a pound and paid a net profit of $625 
an acre. And this does not allow for 
leaves fed to their sheep. Oh yes, the 
sheep received all the damaged or in- 
ferior leaves which were sorted out. 
With both branches of their unique 
business “booming,” the brothers are 
planning for a very prosperous year. 
In fact their present planting of the 
tobacco, over 200 acres, with that of 
their neighbors who hope to emulate 
their success, or about 450 acres, is 
expected to bring $1.25 a pound, and to 
add more than one-half million dollars 
to the agricultural returns for their 
district—not so bad for a new industry 
in its second year! 

It is in the manner of handling the 
ewes, however, that Wool Grower 
readers will find the greater interest. 
The brothers began the manufacture 
of their cheese on a very small scale, 
having embarked in the mutton and 
wool business several years ago when 
they first came to California. The de- 
mand was so strong, however, that 
they were forced to extend their oper- 
ations, until this year’s output of 
“feta” will total 75,000 pounds. Their 
market extends as far east as Chicago. 

The ewes are lambed under sheds, 
as early as November, and are main- 
tained on hay. After the lambs are 
weaned, they are turned on green feed 
and marketed sometimes as early as 
March. Then the milking of the ewes 
commences. About 3,000 ewes were 
milked in the heighth of the season last 
spring. Any member of a lambing 
crew who has attempted to assist 
some wobbly derelict in getting his 
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first taste of the milk of an obstreper- 
ous young ewe will have an idea of the 
labor involved. 

Unfortunately, no milking machines 
for handling the ewes are available. 
Hence, a crew of fifteen milkers and 
twelve helpers is required. The ewes, 
however, soon become accustomed to 
the procedure and willingly take their 
turn on the milking platforms, which 
are connected with pens holding about 
100 head, by means of chutes, similar 
to branding chutes. It is said that the 
ewes soon learn to step forward one 
at a time like a file of soldiers, and 
that no “wrangling” is necessary. 

The tobacco venture was really an 
outgrowth of the sheep-cheese indus- 
try, for the thrifty brothers did not 
feel that they were getting the most 
out of the valuable manure, which 
they had been selling to neighboring 
fruit growers at a few dollars a ton. 
Recognizing the similarity in soil and 
climate between their present loca- 
tion and that where they had grown 
the tobacco in their own country, they 
sent to Greece for seed, which was im- 
ported at a cost of $7.50 a pound. To 


m 





FOR RENT 
Winter range for sheep—20 cents per 
head per month. Fenced pastures for 
cattle—$1.00 per head per month. 
Good grass’ and water. Address 
G. L. BROOKS 
Box 338—Albuquerque, N. M. 
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the wonderful fertilizing qualities of 
the sheep manure is attributed large- 
ly the success attained with the to- 
bacco. And in reviewing the enter- 
prise one is reminded of the cat and 
rat farm, where the promotor pro- 
posed to raise cats for their skins, 
feeding them with rats and feeding the 
rats with the carcasses of the cats; 
for here the sheep consume the waste 
leaves of tobacco, while the tobacco is 
stimulated by the waste products of 
sheep raising. And all in all, the Chi- 
flakos brothers seem to have hit upon 
a very profitable combination.—J. C. 
Knollin, Los Angeles, Calif. 














Registered Hampshires 
Breeding Ewes, Yearling and 
Ram Lambs, crated or in car lots 


R. W. Rucker, Rucker’s Rest 


MT. MORRISON, COLO. 
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RAMS FOR SALE 








300 Cotswolds 
150 Panamas (Crossbreds) 


60 Hampshires 
150 Rambouillets 


These can be seen at our feed 
lots at Ogden 


R. S. BROOKS & SON 


Qégden, Utah 

















Western 


Live Stock and 
Loan Co. 


* 


Courtesy and helpfulness to growers 
of stock. If your business needs 
financing communicate with us. 


707 Deseret National Bank 


Geo. H. Butler 
Vice President and Manager 
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Cullen 
Candy 


Salt Lake. 
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When you want a real 
treat try it. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
sell it, write us direct. 
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Simply address 


Cullen Candy 


SALT LAKE. 
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VALUE OF RANCH PROPERTY 


Jones and Lane, well known sheep 
owners of Lakeview, Lake County, 
Oregon, have purchased 920 acres of 
hay land on Silver Creek, Harney 
County, Oregon. The land was bought 
from Mrs. America Foster and James 
Sutherland, and the consideration, in- 
cluding farm implements and machin- 
ery, and a few head of work stock, is 
understood to have been in the neigh- 
borhood of $40,000. 

Messrs. Jones and Lane also pur- 
chased a number of cattle from each 
of the parties from whom the land 
was bought, but it is probable that 
they will dispose of these. 

The ranch is considered to be one 
of the finest in Harney County, and is 
ideally located for the wintering of 
sheep, being surrounded by open des- 
ert country. The new owners will use 
it to produce hay for the winter feed- 
ing of their several bands of sheep— 
one of which is grazing on the Fre- 
mont National Forest. 

This purchase of hay land is but one 
of a number made recently by sheep 
owners of this section. 

One of the requirements to qualify 
for a regular grazing permit on a Na- 
tional Forest is that the applicant own 
improved ranch property on which is 





Position 
Expert Grazing and Stockman 


Grazing expert for thirteen years in 
employ of U. S. Forest Service, and 
having had ten years’ special experi- 
ence in range studies as to manage- 
ment, carrying capacity and general 
range reconnaissance, with special ref- 
erence to non-palatable and poisonous 
plants, is open for engagement with 
concern where such training and ex- 
perience will be of value. Has made a 
study of live stock problems as ap- 
plied to sheep, cattle and horses. 
Best of references furnished. Address, 
Grazing Inspector, Box 856, Grange- 
ville, Idaho. 
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raised hay or grain sufficient to feed 
during the winter season the stock to 
be allowed under permit (which for 
the first year is ordinarily one-half the 
protective limit for the forest.) 

Occasionally this requirement has 
been criticised by prospective appli- 
cants for range on the ground that it 
worked a hardship to be required to 
borrow capital to purchase such a 
ranch, with the consequent payment of 
interest; or to have such a sum of 
money tied up in ranch property— 
when hay could be purchased at a rea- 
sonable figure. 

Up to within a few years ago hay 
sold hereabouts at from $5 to $7.50 per 
ton, depending upon quality and loca- 
tion; today none can be contracted at 
less than from $15 to $20 per ton. 

Those who depend upon purchasing 
hay for the winter needs of their 
stock—and the number is growing 
smaller each year—are never sure 
where they will feed the following 
winter, or at what price per ton the 
hay can be purchased. The money paid 
out benefits them only to the extent 
that so much hay is secured. The 
rancher who sells his hay is usually not 
a philanthropist, and consequently 
does not dispose of his product at the 
actual cost of harvesting; he makes a 
good profit on it. 





In contrast, stockmen who own im- 
proved ranch property are more stable 
citizens of any community; and are 
considered better risks by any banking 
institution (stock may die during a 
hard winter, or there may be losses 
through eating poisonous plants—“but 
a ranch is always there”). Ranch- 
owning stockmen know where they 
will feed each year, and since the 
property is theirs they naturally fix it 
up for the better accommodation and 
convenience in the winter feeding of 
their flocks (something very seldom, if 
ever, done where hay is purchased). 
The profit formerly paid to the 





Cotton Seed Meal and Cracked Cake 
NUT SIZE FOR CATTLE—PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 
45 %—43 %—41%—38% %—36% Protein 
COLD PRESSED COTTON SEED CAKE, PEANUT MEAL. AND CRACKED CAKE 
x Wire or Write for Prices Delivered Anywhere, Stating Quality, Quantity and Shipment 


E. H. YOUNG CO., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


(INCORPORATED) 


E. H. YOUNG, Manager 
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ranciier who sold hay is eliminated, 
for the stock owner can harvest the 
hay «as cheaply as can the rancher who 
sells his. Further, the money paid out 
in interest is considerably more than 
offset by the increased valuation of the 
land from year to year. This latter 
point is often overlooked. 

To prove the contention that the in- 
terest necessarily paid on money bor- 
rowed for investment in ranch prop- 
erty is considerably more than offset 
by the increased valuation of the land 
from year to year, the writer will cite 
one case in mind: In 1910, a_ well 
known sheep owner of this county 
purchased about 1,000 acres of land, 
including some pasturage, at the rate 
of $20 per acre—a total investment of 
$20,000. Today, he will not take 
$50,000 for the ‘same property. No 
new buildings have been constructed 
on the place during this time, nor has 
any additional land been placed under 
irrigation, the ranch being limited to a 
certain amount of water from a creek 
which supplies other land also. This 
is not a case specially selected to prove 
a point; it is a typical one. 

As Mr. Jones, one of the firm mem- 
bers previously mentioned, stated to 
the writer: “In 1917, we paid $7,000 
for hay; last winter we paid $9,000; 
a good part of it was profit for the 
rancher who sold the hay; just think 
how far that money would go towards 
paying for a good ranch.” 

Good hay land, such as required by 
Forest Service regulations, is assured- 
ly an asset in any stock country, and 
finds a ready sale at any time. 


D. F. &. 





LAMB AND MINT SAUCE 


Mint sauce is served with lamb only 
and England is the country where the 
custom is most strongly established. 

The latter fact seems to disprove the 
idea that it originated with the Jews, 
else it would have been adopted in 
other countries where the race predom- 
inates to an even greater extent than 
in our own. 
have 


Hence, also, it could not 
originated or been associated 
with the “bitter herbs” which were 
eaten with the Paschal lamb. 
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When we remember the vegetables 
usually eaten with lamb, we get a clue 
to mint sauce. And it is one that leads 
us to what is probably the true reason 
of its combination with lamb. New 
potatoes and green peas are the ad- 
juncts immemorial time has led us to 
associate with the flesh of the lamb. 
These, our forbears decided, were pro- 
vocative of indigestion, and therefore 
an adjunct must be introduced to cor- 
rect this tendency. Mint, during all 
ages has been associated with such an 
office. The Latin poets have broken 
into song regarding its merits, and the 
giver of a feast never thought of lay- 
ing the meat on the table until the 
boards had scoured with this 
herb. So, in addition to being a cor- 
rective, mint had a reputation as an 
appetizer. Gerarde says, “The smell 
of mint doth stir up the mind and the 
taste to a greedy desire of meat.” 


ee 2 
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IDAHO HAY CHEAPER 


Idaho hay had been selling at $16 
to $19 per ton, but the latter. part of 
September the price began to tumble 
and by October first several sizeable 
lots were offered at $14 in the stack 
at 512 feet to the ton. The hay crop 
in Idaho turned out larger than was 
to be expected and the great number 
of sheep that have left the state indi- 
cates a smaller demand than was first 
anticipated. The decline in the price 
has decided many stockmen to winter 
their stock. 





NUMBER OF SHEEP 
SLAUGHTERED 

According to government figures 
there were 13,554,900 sheep and lamb 
pelts produced in the United States in 
1914. This number represents the 
pelts from slaughtered sheep and lambs 
as well as the pelts from sheep that 
died from other causes. In addition to 
these pelts we imported in the same 
year 26,535,300 sheep and lamb pelts 
from foreign countries. This gives the 
total number of sheep and lamb pelts 
consumed _ in 1914 a grand total of 40,- 
090,200. 











HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 

















“at the Old Clock Corner” 


Utah 
State 
National 


One of the first members of 
the Reserve Bank 


Wool Growers are 
a very important 
part of our large 
clientele. They 
find the officers of 
this institution 
courteous, glad to 
discuss business af- 
fairs, and always 
helpful. 


OFFICERS: 
Heber J. Grant, President. 
Charles W. Nibley, Vice President. 
Wm. R. Wallace, Vice President. 
Henry T. McEwan, V.-P. &-Cashier. 
Alvin C. Strong, Asst. Cashier. 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, NUT 
SIZE, PEA SIZE AND MEAL 


We are direct representatives of ten 
Oil Mills in Texas, Oklahoma and 
California in the sale of this product. 
Our mills are now in full operation, 
crushing 38 to 45 per cent protein with 
5 to 7 per cent fat added. Wire or 
write us for delivered prices for fall 
and winter. We will see that em- 
ergency rate is applied. 

COLLINS BROKERAGE Co. 

(Across from Cullen Hotel) 
Direct representatives of the mills. 








Cold Pressed Cotton Seed Cake 
The Ideal Sheep Feed 


Baker Cotton Oil Company 
Hobart, Okla. 
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POUT 


FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A 
PROFIT USE 


Kreso Dip 
No. 1 


NON-POISONOUS — NOT IN- 
JURIOUS. Instead of injuring 
the fleece, as is often the case 
with lime and sulphur, it has a 
beneficial effect—cleansing and 
stimulating. KRESO DIP in- 
sures a BETTER and MORE 
PROFITABLE CROP OF 
WOOL, as well as improving the 
health of your sheep. USE 
KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, 
HOGS AND CATTLE—Write us 
for free booklet and prices. 


Schramm -Johnson 
DRUGS 
5 Busy Stores Salt Lake City 
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HELPING RAILROADS 





Walter D. Hines, Director General 
of Railroads, today authorized the fol- 
lowing statement, asking the further 
co-operation of shippers and receivers 
of freight in promoting freight car ef- 
iiciency : 

“During the war, no one was more 
patriotically helpful than the American 
shipper. With zeal and efficiency he 
did his part in the common cause. 

“The Railroad Adminstration had 
excellent opportunity to observe this 
attitude during the war and has appre- 
ciated heartily the subsequent contin- 
ued co-operation of the great majority 
of the shippers. 

“The time has now come for renew- 
ed efforts by both the Railroad Admin- 
istration and the shippers and receiv- 
ers of freight so that the nation’s 
transportation service may be rendered 
with the greatest satisfaction possible 
under the circumstances. 

“An unusually heavy grain and coal 
movement, deferred repair and the 
construction of public highways in all 
sections of the country and the concen- 
trated requirements of suddenly reviv- 
ing business, combined with the usual 
transportation requirements at this 
time of the year, threaten a serious 
lack of transportation facilities unless 
all parties interested co-operate in se- 
curing the greatest possible utility 
from the existing limited transporta- 
tion facilities. 

“In this connection attention is in- 
vited to the following extract from a 
recent public statement of the Presi- 
dent: 


“We have now got to do nothing 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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less than bring our industries and our 
labor of every kind back to a normal 
basis after the greatest upheaval 
known to history, and the winter just 
ahead of us may bring suffering in- 
finitely greater than the war brought 
upon us if we blunder or fail in the 
process. An admirable spirit of self- 
sacrifice, of patriotic devotion and of 
community action guided and inspired 
us while the fighting was on. We 
shall need all these now, and need 
them in a heightened degree, if we are 
to accomplish the first tasks of peace.’ 
“The Railroad Administration will 
do its full part. The Car Service Section 
in Washington and the various regional 
organizations are striving earnestly to 
secure a fair and just distribution of 
the existing equipment as well as to 
meet the requirements of individual 
shippers. Of the 100,000 new freight 
cars which the Railroad Administra- 
tion ordered constructed, 59,409 had 
been completed on September 13, and 
are now in service, and this number is 
being increased at the rate of over 900 
each working day. Instructions have 
been issued to all Regional Directors 
to bend every effort to speed up road 
and yard movements, to secure heavier 
loading of equipment, to establish and 
maintain complete and accurate yard 
checks, to reduce the number of bad 
order cars, to make prompt delivery 
to connections, to effect early deliver- 
ies at freighthouses and team-tracks, to 
reduce the number of freight cars used 
in the transportation of company ma- 
terial and to expedite the movement 
of grain cars in terminals. The hours 
of labor of car shop employes have 
been increased and every effort is be- 
ing made, both in railroad shops and 
in the shops of private concerns to 
whom the work is being let out, to 
reduce the number of bad order cars. 
“T earnestly urge all shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight to redouble their ef- 
forts to promote freight car efficiency. 
“Shippers of freight can assist— 
1. By loading all cars to full visible 
or carrying capacity. 
2. By prompt loading and release 
to the carrier. 


3. By ordering cars only when actu- 
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ally required. 

4. By eliminating the use of rail- 
way equipment in trap or _ transfer 
service when tonnage can be handled 
by motor truck or wagon. 


5. By reducing the diversion and 
reconsignment of cars to a minimum. 
“Receivers of freight can assist— 
1. By prompt unloading of cars and 

notice thereof to the carrier. 

2. By ordering goods in quantities 
representing the full safe carrying ca- 
pacity of cars and disregarding trade 
units. 

3. By ordering from the nearest 
available source. 

4. By pooling orders so as to se- 
cure full car load. 

“A resumption of intensive loading 
will not merely reduce the number of 
cars under load but will also relieve 
congested terminals where it is a ques- 
tion of track room rather than of 
equipment. 

“With a strong concerted effort on 
the part of the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the shippers and receivers of 
freight, it is hoped that during the pe- 
riod of abnormally heavy traffic with 
which we are now confronted the na- 
tion’s transportation needs may. be 
met with reasonable satisfaction to all 
parties. 


“T earnestly ask the continued and 
even more effective co-operation of all 
shippers and receivers of freight.” 





NOT WANTED THIS YEAR 


A reader writes: “I have a lot of 
two-year-old Cotswold rams that I 
have been unable to sell. There was 
no demand for them last year and 
there seems to be less this year.” 

Unfortunately the breeders. of 
coarse-wooled rams have no market 
for their product this year and last 
year was little better. Two-year-old 
rams must be sold this year or shipped 
to market. We would hold these rams 
a few weeks longer and try to sell 
them at home. If they are not sold 
then, the only alternative is to get 
them fat and ship to market. A loss 
now will be better than a bigger loss 
next year. 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CoO., LESSEES. 




















The Fastest Selling Truck In Utah 


A. E. Tourssen has disposed of 90 Oldsmobile Economy Trucks in 90 days. 


It is an all-around duty truck, makiag speed trips with capacity loads at low cost. 
Built to stand hard usage. Rides easily on rough roads. It is 


The Ideal Truck For Ranchmen 


Furnished with body types suitable to the woolgrower’s needs on farm and 
range. Equipped with 35x5 Goodyear Cord Tires, Electric Lighting and Starting 
—distinctive Oldsmobile features. Let us show you one of these great economy 


A. E. TOURSSEN 


445-9 South Main Street Salt Lake City Wasatch 2858 
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Our superior equipment with 
expert preparation of wools 
offers you the best advantage. 


Warehouses: Portland, Ore. and Boston, Mass. 


Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse Co. 


North Portland, Oregon 
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Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
can’t afford to lose valuable sheep by allowing 
them to run in the pasture or on the range un- 
marked. Made of light weight aluminum, non- 
corrosive and Easy to attach. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


65 W. Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


Without obligation to me, send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List. 
SRE ceemneeprccemnpcammnee 


OO 














BEST BUYERS*SELLERS or carrie 
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HOME OF 
Sonora 


You'll be proud 
to own this won- 


derful instru- 
ment. Its tone— 
pure, vibrant, 
rich and  true— 
is matchless for 
beauty. 





See Our Superb Line. 
Prices $50 to $1,000 
Largest Sonora dealers in Utah 


We are distributors for the Soloelle 
—the only player piano that affords 
complete and unrestricted control of 
melody and accompaniment’ separ- 
ately. 


Columbia Phonographs and 
Records 


Robinson Bros. Piano Co. 
“Born with the Century” 
Two Stores 
134-136 State Street 
Provo, Utah Salt Lake 
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B. A. I. HELPS POPULARIZE 
LAMB 





The Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry knows the need of a wider use 
of lamb and it is shaping its efforts 
accordingly. Dr. Mohler’s talk last 
spring before the “More Sheep More 
Wool” Convention at Philadelphia, 
focused the nation’s attention on the 
small consumption of lamb compared 
to other meats, and the bureau has 
been getting in a good lick whenever 
the opportunity offered itself 
then. 


since 


They recently effected a coup in a 
new sheep film that shows approved 
ways of slaughtering, cutting up the 
carcass and preparing special cuts, 
such as boned and rolled shoulders. As 
soon as it is completed, this film will 
be available to agricultural colleges, 
conventions and sheepmen’s meetings. 


There is a tendency on the part of 
some of the “colleges” to continue to 
advocate “A flock of sheep for every 
‘farm,” or some such slogan, even 
though the war is over. There may 
be cases where this is justified, but as 
a general rule, it is a dangerous doc- 
trine. History has shown us that the 
tendency of the uninitiated is to get in 
sheep when prices are high and get out 
when they are low. The general 
prices of lambs and wool in recent 
years have been stimulus enough to 
place probably two million more ewes 
in the farm states than are normally 
there, and indications point that the 
corn belt will absorb that many more 
if drouth conditions continue to force 
the stuff on the market. 


A safer plan and one that cannot 
back-fire when a readjustment of gen- 
eral values takes place, is to follow 
the lead of the bureau and help widen 
the demand for the meat of the flock. 
Steady values thus insured will be all 
that is needed to keep up our sheep 
population to the profitable limit. 

There is one line of work that as 


yet has been untouched in  whetting 
the national appetite for the most 
healthful mea demonstra- 





tions. Asa rule the home demonstrat- 
ors are willing to give their time and 
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do everything without reason, but 
there are special problems of prepara. 
tion and cooking that demand research 
work if the widespread prejudice 
against the meat is uprooted. The 
proper division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should employ a 
domestic science expert to put in all 
her time on the preparation and cook- 
ing of lamb, half of it in the laboratory 
and half of it in the field. The sheep 
industry was long denied the scientific 
aid it deserved from the production 
and improvement standpoint. How 
long must it go without that which is 
in the last analysis marketing aid? 
L. L. HELLER. 





THE SOUTH OMAHA MARKET 





Marketing of Western sheep and 
lambs at Omaha this fall has been on 
a very heavy scale, the drouth in 
Wyoming, Montana and other range 
areas forcing in many shipments that 
ordinarily would have been carried 
through the winter. So far this year 
very nearly 3,000,000 sheep and lambs 
have been received and sold at this 
point, an increase of about 391,000 
head over supplies of the same period 
last year. 

It is needless to state that bulk of 
the receipts during the past three 
months has been feeders. Thin lambs 
have been more plentiful than any 
other class of stock and the movement 
to cornbelt feedlots and pastures has 
been much heavier than usual. Dur- 
ing September, Omaha sent to the 
country 604,707 sheep and lambs, this 
output breaking all previous records. 
The former record output was cred- 
ited to September a year ago, when 
544,854 head were purchased on coun- 
try account. Iowa and Nebraska have 
been taking the big bulk of feeder of- 
ferings, and Iowa alone has provided 
an outlet for about 625,000 head since 
July 1. 

Omaha supplies of sheep and lambs 
this fall have been drawn from Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Montana 
and South Dakota. All information to 
date indicates that Wyoming ay mar- 
keted 65 per cent of its crop; Idaho, 
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85 per cent; Utah, 60 per cent ; Nevada, 
70 per cent; Montana, 75 per cent, and 
South Dakota about 50 per cent. Re- 
ceipts at market during the past week 
have shown a very pronounced de- 
crease. 

Trade has held up creditably under 
August and September runs that were 
often in excess of 50,000 and even 
60,000 head. Compared with Septem- 
ber 1, fat lambs are selling about $1.50 
higher and fat sheep are generally 
Feeding lambs are around $1 
lower than a month ago, but at that 


steady. 


time they were selling on a par with 
killers. 

Best fat Western lambs here re- 
cently have been selling up to $15.60@ 
15.75, and very few killers have been 
selling to packers under $15. Good 
fat ewes are wanted around $6.75 to 
$7.25 and wethers would likely sell up 
to $9.25. Fat yearlings claim a limit 
of about $10.50. but hardly 
wethers and yearlings have been com- 
ing to afford a fair test of values. 
From a $14.25 top on feeding lambs 
early in September, best close-wooled 


enough 
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grades have dropped to $13. Medium 
to good feeders are bringing $11.75 to 
$12.25 and low-grade, light and open- 
wooled lambs are rather uneven from 
$9 to $11.50. 
fat lambs were selling in much the 


Last year at this time 


same notches as at present, but feed- 
ing lambs were about $1 higher. 
Current quotations on the various 
classes of stock are about as follows: 
Seid $15.25@15.75 
Lambs, fair to good.......... 14.75@15.25 
Choice feeding lambs........... 12.50@13.00 
Medium to good feeders... 11.50@12.25 
Common and light feeders 9.00@11.00 
Culls and throwouts............. 7.00@ 9.00 
LR eT: 9.50@ 10.25 
Wethers ........... emaneass 8.50@ 9.25 
Ewes, good to choice........... 6.75@ 7.25 
6.00@ 6.75 
5.75@ 6.50 
2.50@ 4.00 
7.50@13.00 


Lambs, good to choice 


Ewes, fair to good................ 
Good feeding ewes................. 
Culls 


Breeding ewes 


and canners.............. 





A SUFFOLK SALE 





At the recent ram sale at Salt 
Lake City the Suffolk ram that had 
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been imported for the association by 
Robert Blastock was sold to James 
“Laidlaw of Muldoon, Idaho, for $500. 
This ram was a good representative of 
the breed and weighed 297 pounds al- 
though still carrying his yearling 
teeth. While the Suffolk is not a new 
breed in this country, it is new in the 
West. In England the Suffolk ranks 
among the better mutton breeds. Mr. 
Laidlaw will breed him to Hampshire 
ewes and should get some useful ram 
lambs from this cross. 





WILSON’S LAMB AND PORK 
CHART 





Wilson and Company have in the 
course of preparation a chart showing 
the cuts of lamb and pork in colors, 
similar to their beef chart that re- 
cently received such wide commenda- 
tion. For a long time, the packers were 
open to criticism for not putting forth 
any lamb publicity, due to neglect 
rather than design, but their recent 
actions, if continued, will clear them 
of this charge. i. h. Bi. 
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Consolidated Wagon & Machine Co. 


Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers—Utah and Idaho. 


3uying in huge quantities and carrying large stocks 
at locations convenient to you in our many Branch 
stores, enables us to give you economical and most 
excellent service. - - - 


Sheep Camps, Wagon Gears, Stewart Stoves, Stewart Power and 
Hand Sheep Shearing Machinery, Black Leaf and Sulphur 
Dip, Kemps and Acme Branding Fluids, Camp and 
Herders General Equipment, Wool Bags, 


Twine, Etc. 


Consolidated Wagon & Machine Co. 


District offices at Salt Lake—Idaho Falls—Twin Falls 


Come in or write us. 


UTAH 
IDAHO 
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PORTLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 


s. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 
J.W. SUMMERBAYS & SONS CO., 536 South 3rd West, Telephone Wasatch 3445 








\ Famsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


S WOOL 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 
116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 





612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 





We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shi 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 














EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


[ tational (Pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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THE KANSAS CITY SHEEP 
MARKET 





The sheep market was slipping the 
middle of last month and a period of 
ten days’ dullness set in, but rumors 
drifted into central markets that some 
fairly good rains had fallen in the In- 
termountain winter range and at the 
same time shipments were cut out. 
There was a quick rebound in the mar- 
ket and closing quotations in Septem- 
ber were 50 cents to 75 cents higher 
than in August on fat lambs but still 
under August prices on feeding lambs 
and about the same on fat sheep. 

At the low point of the month fat 
lambs sold as low as $14, and feeding 
lambs down to $10.25. Closing prices 
were $15 to $15.85 and $12 to $13, 
showing a material rebound from the 
low level of the month. At the low 
point both killers and feeder buyers 
were holding back for the market to 
go still lower when receipts showed a 
sharp decrease. Fat sheep still re- 
main relatively low in comparison 
with lambs but the dressed mutton 
market reflects the same difference 
The public is not trying to get any 
sort of meat at a discount and this dif- 
ference between mutton and lamb will 
continue until nearly normal 
ranges prevail in dressed mutton and 
lamb. 


price 


The most reassuring condition in the 
month’s market was the fact that flock 
masters were able to shut off the 
movement when prices got too low for 
them. A general belief has _ existed 
for some time that Western flocks 
would have to be marketed this fall 
regardless of price, because they had 
no winter feed. The decrease in the 
movement in the past few days dem- 
onstrated that such a belief is not jus- 
tified and now a good many well-in- 
formed sheepmen claim that the Oc- 
tober movement will. be a third less 
than in September. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in re- 
ceipts in the last few 
month, September receipts in Kansas 
City were the largest ever reported. 
Official receipts for the month were 
350,122, showing an increase over Sep- 


days of the 
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tember, 1918, of 75,304 and being near- 
ly double the run in September, 1917. 
The bulk of the offerings were from 
Utah and the mountain section of Col- 
orado. Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Montana made a few consignments, 
Utah lambs were much better than ex- 
pected though there were several days 
when the entire supply sold as feeders 
and breeders. During the month lo- 
cal killers bought 174,664 sheep and 
lambs and more than that number 
were sent back to the country. Feed- 
ers are counting on the runs continu- 
ing large through the present month, 
and should the supply fall below last 
year, a good many feeders in this vi- 
cinity will have to pay higher prices 
than they anticipated. 

Present quotations on the market 
are: Fat lambs, $15 to $15.85; year- 
lings, $9.50 to $10.75; wethers, $8.50 to 
$9.50; ewes, $6.25 to $7.50; feeding 
lambs, $11.50 to $13; feeding ewes, $5 
to $6.25; breeding ewes, $9 to $14. 
The cornbelt regards sheep as a bet- 
ter feeding proposition this year than 
either cattle or hogs as there is a 
large amount of rough. feed that has 
no commercial value that sheep will 
utilize to an advantage. This, in a 
large degree, accounts for the large 
number of old ewes that have gone on 
feed in the cornbelt within the past 
month. Within the next few weeks 
some early fed lambs will begin to 
show on the market and they are ex- 
pected to bring the usual margin over 
grassers. C.M. P. 





HAY $14. 





The Wood Live Stock Company of 
Spencer, Idaho, recently purchased 
4,000 tons of hay in the vicinity of 
Grandview, Idaho, at $14 per ton. 
This is hay that had been contracted 
earlier in the year and the contract 
was turned over to the Wood people 
without profit. It is reported that 
there is some range to be had in con- 
nection with this hay. This deal will 
fix a price of $14 as the standard 
Price to be paid for Idaho hay from 
this time on, provided the hay is some 
distance from the railroad. 
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McCORNICK & CO., Bankers 


Salt Lake City. 


We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 
Advances made on sheep and wool. 


W. S. McCornick, President. 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. 


L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. 
M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 








NATIONAL } 
CITY BANK 


The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President FRANK PINGREE, Cashier 
WwW. 8. GOODART, Ass’t Cashier 











J. A. FOLEY J. J. KAVANAUGH 


FOLEY & KAVANAUGH 


221 Kearns Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


We Handle Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed Pea and Nut Cake 


43 per cent Protein and Fat combined 
Prompt shipment from Los Angeles 
TIMOTHY—PRAIRIE and ALFALFA HAY 
We solicit your inquiries 








BUY CAPELL SALT 


Salt, like every other commodity, is produced by different 
processes and in many different grades. CAPELL SALT is 
produced from the rich brines at Salduro—in the heart of the 
desert—and the process used ensures a clean, sanitary 
product with the minimum of moisture. 


Repeat orders are the best evidence of satisfied customers. 
Our books show that “once a user, always a booster.” Put 
your salt requirements up to us. We CAN satisfy! 


CAPELL SALT COMPANY 


“A UTAH PRODUCT” Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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KRESO DIP No.1 
(Standardized) 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches, 
and common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease ; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 





Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 
Germ-Free Blackleg 
Vaccine agzressin) 
Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 


Etc. 
CAN BE PROCURED 
BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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ABUSES OF THE WOOL TRADE 





American wool growers have some- 
times felt that they have been espe- 
cially picked out to absorb the kicks 
of the wool trade. They have separ- 
ated their tags, receiving for them a 
fractional part of the price of free wool 
and then have taken a discount of so 
much out for tags on all their wool. 
They have had commission houses sell 
their clips for a certain price and then 
found out that they must wait 90 days 
for the money from the mill or take 1 
per cent discount for cash. The money 
advanced to them on their wool was at 
6 per cent interest. In Australia, they 
thought, such things do not happen. An 
article in a recent issue of the New 
Zealand Farmer will disabuse their 
minds, for it tells of a common custom 
in Australia and New Zealand, that of 
one pound per hundred-weight “draft 
allowance.” This idea of making the 
buyer a present of one pound of wool 
for every hundred he buys, is a cen- 
tury old. It was adopted as a rough 
and ready method of compensating for 
the vagaries of the old steelyard, 
though why this compensation should 


. be in the buyer’s favor is unexplained. 


The custom of “draft allowance” 
smacks of the old days, when wool 
was sold by the “candle,” At that 
time the London sales were held at 
“Garraways” a famous coffee-house at 
Cornhill, immortalized by Dickens in 
“Pickwick Papers” as being the place 
where Pickwick sent the fateful tele- 
gram to Mrs. Bardwell. “Garraways 
twelve o’clock, Dear Mrs. B. Chops 
and tomato sauce. Yours Pickwick.” 

The wool sales at Garraways were 
conducted one hour a day, between 
twelve and one o’clock. The lots were 
mostly single bales and the bidding 
continued until inch of candle 
burned, the lot being knocked down to 
the highest bidder as the candle flick- 


one 


ered out. “Records are in existence,” 
says the above journal, “that show 
Australian wools were sold by the 


candle as late as 1820-25. 

Coming back to “draft allowances” 
the Australians have voted against 
these as they did the draft conscrip- 
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tion. Back as far as 1866 a committee 
of Australians in London sought to 
bring about the reform but met with 
no success. In 1903 the Sydney wool 
brokers secured the assistance of the 
banking and other financial institu- 
tions in an attempt to abolish the evil. 
A petition was presented to the Lon- 
don Wool Importers Committee and a 
strong case was made, but no ground 
was gained. 

In 1909 at the conference of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the British 
Empire held at Sydney the matter was 
again taken up. A move was made 
for a conference of buyers and sellers, 
which was held. As the proposition 
received no consideration at terminal 
markets the Sydney Wool Selling 
Brokers Association urged that Aus- 
tralia take the initiative and notify the 
buyers that after a certain date the al- 
lowance would no longer be allowed. 
Instead of this one more attempt to in- 
duce London wool buyers to safeguard 
sellers’ interests was made. Buyers in 
both the old and new world were ap- 
parently against the abolishing of the 
draft and once more the matter fell 
through. Some customs are abolished 
because they are so old and out of date. 
Others are held on to because age gives 
them precedent and dignity. The draft 
allowance is one of the latter. A trial 
of strength on the part of the sellers 
and buyers will probably be necessary 
to shove it off the boards. 

kL. 1. 7. 





REGARDING PACKER 
LEGISLATION 





At a special meeting of the Coke- 
ville Commercial Club held at Coke- 
ville, Wyoming, August 20, 1919, for 
the consideration of the Kenyon- 
Kendrick-Anderson, so-called Packer 


Bills, the following resolution was 
adopted. 
Whereas, the above entitled bills 


are pending in Congress, and 
Whereas, the inevitable effect of 
these measures, should they become 
law, would be to place: all or the 
greater part of the packing plants, 
stockyards and refrigerator car serv- 
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jce in the hands of governmental bu- 
reaus to be dictated, directed and con- 
trolled largely by political appointees, 
and 

Whereas, the people of this country 
have no reasonable right to expect 
any better results in connection with 
industries obtained 
the telegraph, telephones and 
railroads under government control, 
and 

Whereas, while admitting the nec- 
essity of a reasonable amount of gov- 
ernment supervision and regulation of 
the immensely large corporations, we 
believe the people at large are fully 
convinced of the impossibility of rea- 
sonable success under full bureaucratic 
control, and 

Whereas, our 


these than has 


with 


recent experience 
compels us to believe that under gov- 
ernment control expense 


running 
would be materially increased and that 


this would inevitably cause higher 
prices to the consumers or lower 
prices to producers; or both. We be- 


lieve both would be the result, and 

Whereas, the country is now clam- 
oring for some regulation of the mid- 
dleman, and 


Whereas, the middleman is now and 
will for some time to come, be a very 
important factor in the bringing about 
of more reasonable and 
prices, and 


equitable 
Whereas, both the Kenyon and 
Kendrick bills propose to protect and 
foster the middleman as against any 
“direct from factory or producer to 
the consumer” proposition, and 

Whereas, the country, the West in 
particular, is in great need of addi- 
tional packing and conserving estab- 
lishments, and 

Whereas, such radical agitation and 
threatened vicious legislation as pro- 
vided by these so-called Packer Bills 
is invariably reflected with most dis- 
astrous consequences into the general 
production of the country, and 

Whereas, the general live stock in- 
dustry, to which the Middle West is 
essentially adapted cannot be so dis- 
turbed without seriously discouraging 
and decreasing production, which as a 


consequence must of necessity in- 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


crease the cost to the consumer. 

Now Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
we, the members of the Cokeville 
Commercial Club, are unalterably op- 
posed to the Kenyon-Kendrick and 
Anderson so-called Packer Bills, and 
we hereby respectfully request and 
urge our Congressional delegates to do 
all in their power to bring about the 
defeat of these measures. 





SHROPSHIRE SALE 


On August 3, George McKerrow and 
son sold at Pewaukee, Wisconsin, a 
large number of imported Shropshire 
ewes and rams. The sale was very 
successful, and good prices obtained. 
The top ram sold at $515 and another 
at $500, with a large number selling 
around $250. A strong demand for 
ewes existed with a top of $525, mak- 
ing an average of $200 each. 


57 








Universal Sheep Marker 


An indestructible mechanical device 
which enables rapid, scientific and au- 
tomatic marking of large or _ small 
flocks of sheep during the breeding 
season. 
This device is fastened to the buck and 
marks the ewe as she is being covered. 
Crayons made in four colors, permit- 
ting change of colors when size lot de- 
sired is reached. Ewes may be lambed 
in lots as bred, requiring shelter only 
for the ewes ready to lamb. 
Also possible to breed sheep in small 
lots to be lambed out in 14 to 17 days 
on small farms under contract and to 
shear the later lots before lambing 
where late lambing is done, moving 
later parts to summer range, lambing 
them there, thus saving the ewes from 
dying on their backs and avoiding 
driving of young lambs during hot 
summer weather. 

Prices on devices are as follows: 
CRE | akc sien arabia henna eine $3.00 each 





Per one-half dozen.. . 2.75 each 
Par GAGE © 6 6640.0855- - 2.50 each 
Pal BLOGS 3545s Maukacwotkease 2.25 each 


Prices on crayons 


ARE .«.« xt0d tad othe eee ee $0.25 each 
a a ee 2.50 
Shiopinge weight one pound each for 
devices and three pounds per dozen on 
crayons. Prices are all F. O. B. Casper, 
Wyoming. When ordering be sure to 


give breed, size and girth of rams, 
AGENTS WANTED 


Universal Marking Device Co. 
P. 0. Box 891 
Casper, Wyoming 








UTAH-IDAHO 


LIVE STOCK LOAN CO. 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 





M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCornick 
B. J. Kerr, Manager 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 

F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
Thomas Austin 
Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
J. Y. Rich 
F. K. Butler, Secretary 


L. B. McCornick 
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Pure Salt F'or Stock 


Your sheep—all animals—require a certain amount of good salt. 
Place some of it—in plain or sulphurized compressed blocks—in the 
field, where they can lick or eat it with their food. 





IT’S ROYAL CRYSTAL 


Order it of your local dealer and assure yourself 
of complete salt satisfaction 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Salt Lake City 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884, Share of Stock 35.00. 
No annual dues. 5900 stockholders. 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes on 
carlot at 1917 International Exposition 
and at the Denver Fat Stock Show in 
1918 and 1919. 


H, M. Brown, President. 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana. 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XXI ready for delivery—pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XXII. 
Over 105,000 sheep on record. 
President, F. R. Cock, 

Belle Fourche, So. Dakota 
Secretary, Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 

Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 














American Romney Breeders 
Organized 1911 by Joe Wing and 
W. C. Coffey. 


They knew then. We know now, and 
you will know tomorrow that the 


ROMNEY IS THE FUTURE LEADER 
The live breeders are getting in fast. 


Full information from the Secretary. 
703 Rose St., Lexington, Kentucky. 














Mention the National Wool Grower 





THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
FROM CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


Just a few words from a wool 
grower at Hanford, California, as to 
the conditions of the sheep industry 
in southern and central California, and 
particularly of the present conditions 
of the same in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The sheep industry in this locality for 
the past year has been very much on 
the decline, as it were, on the down- 
grade. The wool market in the last 
year has fallen off from 10 to 12 cents 
per pound, but woolen goods have not 
fallen in price, which should corre- 
spondingly result in order to keep 
pace with the wool market. Ewes in 
the last year have decreased in sale 
price from $5 to $7 per head. Mutton 
sheep and lambs have a very poor mar- 
ket price and the seller must take 
just what the buyers will offer, or 
else hold on to them in the hopes of 
obtaining better or fairer prices. On 
account of this year’s semi-drouth, 
wild range feed is scarce and hay, 
corn and other feeds are very high, 
making it almost prohibitive for 
sheepmen to properly care for their 
flocks. The wages for sheep herders 
range from $80 to $125 per month and 
board. 

I hope the National Wool Growers 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Association will formulate some plan 
(something along the same lines as 


the Raisin Growers Association) to 


encourage and educate the people to 
eat more mutton, and thereby create 
a market for the same. 


The prices of beef and pork remain 
high, and why not mutton? 


All our local markets advertise their 
prime ribs-of-beef, and other choice 
beef cuts, but never a word about 
choice lamb chops and mutton roasts. 

I hope the time is not far distant 
when wool will command a price cor- 
responding with woolen goods; and 
that the sheepmen will have an even 
break with the cattle and hog men. 
There must be something radically 
wrong (somewhere) that such condi- 
tions exist. 

A. C. BORGES. 





VALUE OF TERRITORY WOOL 


The following shows the value of 
Western wools in Boston on October 
1. These values are based on the 
shrinkage given. The first grade given, 
fine staple, is not very widely produced 
in the West. It represents the very 
longest of the fine-wools. The bulk 
of Western fine-wool classes as French 
combing and fine clothing. Present 
Boston values are about as follows: 


Shrink Value 
Pct. Cts. 
Fine Combing. ............. 65 6414 
French Combing ..............66 59 
Fine Clothing ............ 67 5014 


Half-blood Combing ....2...62 661; 
Half-blood Clothing ..........64 60 





Three-eighths-blood —.... 56 60% 

Quarter-blood a 57% 

II ject cratic ae 44 
CORN LOWER 


On September 20 corn could be pur- 
chased laid down in Idaho or Utah at 
$2.75 per hundred. Since then it has 
been selling around $2.90. Many 
sheepmen figure on buying corn a lit- 
tle later laid down at around $2.50 to 
$2.60. We know of a good many cars 
that will be ordered if the price should 
fall that low. 


wee eee ge t= 
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